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MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX FURNITURE OUTLET, INC. 
1000 Rockaway Avenue Brooklyn 12, New York 
Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 











THE COVER... 


The cover design illustrates the feature article in this issue of the 
JouRNAL, starting on page 156. An explanation of the symbols, which drama- 
tize a “cluster” pattern for urban design, is carried on page 157. On page 
155, an editorial points up some of the issues raised in the feature article. 


NEXT MONTH... 


The June Journat will feature articles and commentaries that expand 
on the Victor Gruen article in this issue (page 156). They will go further 
into the problems of “urbanization” covered by Mr. Gruen—that is, the 
rapid increase in the rate of migration from farm to city and the rapid 
filling up of the countryside surrounding urban areas with settlements charac- 
terized by family frustrations, local government breakdown, and visual chaos. 
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PAUL M. CAMPBELL 
has taken leave of absence from his post 
as manager of nationally known Green- 


belt, Maryland, for a United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration as- 
signment in Jamaica. Mr. Campbell will 
serve the Jamaican government as direc- 
tor of housing, a. post vacated by UN 
promotion of Warren Cornwell last fall 
(see November 1956 JourRNaL, page 
407 

In announcing Mr. Campbell's de- 
parture, the Greenbelt cooperative’s 
directors said: “‘We hate to lose him for 
even a short period of time for it is he 
who has put GVHC [Greenbelt Veterans 
Housing Corporation] on such solid 
footing. It has been his sound manage- 
ment and untiring devotion that has 
placed GVHC in such a highly respected 
position in the community, county, state, 
and nation.” 

John O. Walker, who for many years 
has been in the fields of public admin- 
istration and housing, will take over as 
Greenbelt manager during Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Jamaican tour of duty. Mr. Wal- 
ker’s appointment marks his return to a 
community which he supervised some 
years ago, when Greenbelt was a gov- 
ernment town and he was in the employ 
of the supervising agency: the Farm 
Security Administration. Mr. Walker 
recently completed an assignment with 
Nationwide Insurance Company in which 
he worked on the establishment of com- 
pany-sponsored developments patterned 
after Greenbelt: earlier, he had spent 
five years in Greece, where, under the 
Marshall Plan, he helped establish mode] 
provincial governments throughout the 
country. 


JAMES B. HIBBEN, 

formerly assistant to the executive secre- 
tary of Chicago’s Neighborhood Redevel- 
opment Commission, resigned last month 
to become midwest representative of 
Webb & Knapp, national redevelopment 
firm. Mr. Hibben will head a_ newly 
created Chicago office. At the present 
time Webb & Knapp are interested in 
redevelopment projects in two midwest- 
ern cities, Cincinnati and Chicago. The 
firm’s plan for Chicago’s Hyde Park re- 
development was approved this spring 
(see page 167): its Cincinnati plan is 
under consideration. 


DONALD MONSON, 

assistant to the commissioner of the New 
York State Division of Housing since 
1955, resigned in February to go to work 
for the New York City planning depart- 
ment. Prior to working for New York 
State, he was a housing consultant in the 
Paris office of the United States Foreign 
Operations Agency. Successor to Mr. 
Monson is Albert L. Hecht, appointed 
early this month. 


HALEY SOFGE, 

formerly director of management of The 
Nashville Housing Authority, resigned 
that position to become assistant execu- 
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tive director of the Miami Housing Au- 
thority beginning this month. Mr. Sofge 
also resigned as vice-president of the 
Tennessee Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Authorities. 


ROBERT B. WOLF, 

general counsel for the Federal Housing 
Administration, resigned February l 
to return to private law practice in 
Philadelphia. According to Architec- 
tural Forum magazine, Mr. Wolf “. . . was 
reported somewhat disappointed at his 
inability to expedite settlement of the 608 
‘windfail’ cases and other matters as 
rapidly or effectively as possible in pri- 
vate business. On the other hand,” the 
magazine notes, “agency officials were not 
too happy with a breezy, efficient, undoc- 
trinated nonagency executive in their 
midst.” 

Mr. Wolf, who joined FHA about a 
year ago (see February 1956 JourNat, 
page 41), is being replaced by Pierce J. 
Gerety, New York and Connecticut law- 
yer, who recently resigned as deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Refugee Relief Pro- 
gram, a position he had held since June 
1955. Prior to that appointment, Mr. 
Gerety was general counsel of the United 
States Civil Service Commission for one 
year. He has also served as special coun- 
sel and adviser for several Connecticut 
municipalities in matters relating to fi- 
nancing and community planning. 


RECENT DEATHS 

Sir Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, archi- 
tect and town planner who drew up plans 
for rebuilding London after its destruc- 
tion by the World War II blitz, died in 
March in England at the age of 77. His 
fame was world-wide as a result of his 
plans for such cities as Leningrad, Haifa, 
Addis Ababa, and Hong Kong. From 
1915 to 1935, he served as professor of 
civic design at the University of Liver- 
pool. In 1935 he was appointed professo1 
of ‘town planning at the Bartlett school 
of architecture of the University of Lon- 
don, a position he held until a few years 
ago. 

Charles Pranard, 78, one of the spark 
plugs behind the drafting and enact- 
ment of low-cost housing legislation in 
France in the early 1900's. Mr. Pranard 
headed a national program, initiated in 
1928, for construction of 300,000 low-cost 


units in five years. Although 


retired 


since 1938, he retained interest in plan- 
ning and housing and worked in both 
fields for a total of more than 50 years 
President of the French housing and 
planning organization, he was also a 
tive in the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning 


Dr. Jay Rumney, 51, Rutgers Univer 


sity sociology professor and a former 
consultant to the Newark housing author- 
tv, early last month. Active in social 
work, Dr. Rumney had been a_ board 
member of both the Urban League of 
Essex County and Fuld Neighborhood 
House and had served as research di 
rector of the Essex County Probation 
Department. He was the author of ses 
eral nationally important studies made 
for the Newark authority. He served for 
several years as a member of NAHRO’s 
Research and Statistics Committee and 
participated in both national and region- 
al conferences of the Assoc iation, A na- 
tive of England, he came to America in 
1938 and took a position as research as- 
sociate with the Institute of Advanced 
Study in Princeton; he joined the Rut- 
gers faculty in 1940. During 1955-56 he 
taught penology at the University of 
Edinburgh under a Fullbright Award. Dr 
Rumney died of a cerebral hemorrhag« 
Three housing studies that Dr. Rumney 
did for the Newark authority have be- 
come nationally important in the litera- 
ture relating to the social and economic 
effects of housing: The Cost of Slums in 
Newark, Public Housing Pays Dividends, 
and The Social Effects of Public Housing 


Grant A. Benson, Sr., member of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Omaha 
from its founding in 1935 until 1952, 
died this month at the age of 71. He had 
served several terms as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Benson was also a past presi- 
dent of the Omaha Real Estate Board 
and the Nebraska Real Estate Association 
and was a leader in church and civic 
affairs. 


Lester W. Keaton, for the past 10 
years housing administrator of the City 
of San Jose, California, died last Octo- 
ber. Since 1946 Mr. Keaton had been 
in charge of two veterans trailer “camps”: 
Victory Village and Airport Village. He 
had a record of 30 years of service with 
the city, having begun his work in 1926 
as an assistant plumbing inspector and 
later serving as sanitary inspector. Dur- 
ing World War II he was assistant co- 
ordinator of civil defense. 
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CHANGE MADE IN NAHRO'S WASHINGTON OFFICE 

Hugh Mields, Jr., NAHRO’s Assistant Director, secretary to the Redevel- 
opment Section’s executive committee, and editor of the Renewal Informa- 
tion Service Newsletter, left the Association as of May 15, to take the 
post of assistant director for federal activities with the American Municipal 
Association. Mr. Mields, who had been with NAHRO for two years, will be 
succeeded by Daniel Shear, most recently with the St. Louis Housing and 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities as development coordinator. 


Mr. Shear, like Mr. Mields, will work out of NAHRO’s Washington, D. C.. 


office. He will start work on June 17. 


Mr. Mields 
joined up with 
NAHRO in June 
of 1955, coming 
from Milwaukee, 
where he had 
just helped to 
vet together the 
city’s “workable 
program” docu- 
mentation and 
where, earlier, he 
had worked on 
the city’s initial 
redevelopment 
projects as 
member of the staff of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Milwaukee 
see June 1955 JouRNAL, page 185 

As the man charged with the be- 
hind-the-scenes staff work on the 
Redevelopment Section’s first East 
Lansing renewal conference in 1956, 


MIELDS 


with its success—a success that, with 
the staging of a second such con- 
ference in February, put the East 
Lansing event on the road to be- 
coming a NAHRO tradition. Work- 
ing in behalf of NAHRO, he also 
played a key role in the recent re- 
newal talk between President Ejisen- 
hower and mayors of a number of 
municipalities concerned with the 
threatened 1957 cutback in federal 
spending for the program 
161) ; the discussion made newspaper 
headlines across the country and is 
believed to have been instrumental 
in causing an upward adjustment in 
the grant authorization proposals in 
both the House and Senate. Mr. 
Mields, cooperating with representa- 
tives of AMA and the United States 
Conference of Mayors, supplied 
many of the facts used by the mu- 
nicipal leaders in their arguments 
for more federal money for city re- 
building and, after the President’s 
advisers suggested that more tech- 
nically-geared discussions may be in 
order, a Mayors’ Technical Com- 
mittee was set up, with Mr. Mields 
as secretary. 

Here’s how NAHRO President 
Knox Banner expressed the feelings 
of the Board of Governors, the offi- 


see page 
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cers, and the Association staff on 
Mr. Mields’ resignation: “Hugh 
made many warm friends for 
NAHRO among redevelopment 
agencies and officials. He has added 
to the size, strength, and importance 
of the Redevelopment Section and 
of NAHRO’s Renewal Information 
Service. The depth of his interest 
in the renewal program, and of his 
loyalty to NAHRO’s work in the 
field, are demonstrated by his state- 
ment that, in his AMA position, he 
sees an opportunity to contribute to 
the progress of the urban renewal 
movement through his work for the 
over-all advancement of local gov- 
ernment. We are going to miss Hugh 
in NAHRO but we look forward to 
vorking with him through AMA.” 


Daniel Shear 
Mr. Mields 


successor at 
NAHRO, Daniel 
Shear, can be 
classified as a 
young old-time: 
in the 
and redevelop- 
ment field. Only 
29, his “perti- 
nent” experience 
dates back to 
1949, immedi- 
ately after his 
eraduation from 
The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
Mr. Shear’s first boss was Richard 
Steiner, now Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration chief, who then headed 
the Baltimore Redevelopment Com- 
mission. Joining the staff as a junior 
statistician, Mr. Shear subsequently 
served the commission as senior plan- 
ning analyst, associate planning an- 
alyst, and assistant director. Simul- 
taneously, he worked toward a law 
degree at the University of Maryland 
obtained in 1953. In a 10-month 
“time off” period from his Baltimore 
job, he rounded out his law training 
at Harvard University with a course 
of study in land planning law. He 
joined the St. Louis authorities in 
April 1956. Mr. Shear is single. 
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LOS ANGELES AUTHORITY SUES 
PHA TO FIND OUT WHO'S BOSS 
Charging that the Public Housing 
Administration is attempting to take 
over the management reins of the 


local slum clearance and _ public 
housing program, the Los Angeles 
housing authority in March filed suit 
against the federal agency. Accord- 
ing to local newspapers, the housing 
authority action came on the heels 
of a demand from PHA that Howard 
L. Holtzendorff, executive director. 
and his assistant, Barbara Rosien. 
be dismissed. 

The suit charges that a quarrel 
exists between the agencies that has 
gotten to a point where control of 
the local housing operation is at 
stake: that PHA has refused to ap- 
prove authority budgets and salary 
adjustments and in other ways has 
been uncooperative; that PHA has 
been subjecting the authority to un- 
fair investigations. 

James, Arditto, 
spokesman for the authority, traced 
the strain in federal-local relations 
back to 1953, when the housing au- 


attorney and 


thority, acting upon a decision by th« 
abandoned plans for ove 
August-Septembe: 
Since 
that time, he said, there has been 


voters. 
3600 units (see 
page 267 
between the two 


constant conflict 


housing authority. 
Arditto, does not 


“normal 


agencies. The 
according to Mi 
deny PHA the 
any other lender” 


richts ol 
such as auditing 
the books and checking for efficient 
operation. But, he declared, what 
PHA has been doing to the author- 
ity, “amounts to harassment.” Said 
he: “The government has been try- 
ing to assume functions which the 
city housing authority feels it does 
not have the power to do. We are 
asking the court to decide.” 


SEARS, ROEBUCK FELLOWSHIPS 
PULL 150 APPLICANTS. 5 WINNERS 
More than 150 applications were 
received by 14 city planning schools 
for Sears, Roebuck Foundation schol- 
arships following the announcement 
in February of an annual grant of 
$35,000 for fellowships in the field 
of city planning and urban renewal 
(see February JouRNAL, page 42). 
The five students selected to re- 
ceive the fellowships this year chose 
these schools: Cornell University, 
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University of Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan State University, University of 
North Carolina, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The foundation fellowships are 
designed to increase the flow of 
trained personnel into the fields of 
city planning and urban renewal. 
Administration of the program is 
handled by the foundation in co- 
operation with the American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods and 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials. 


ROCKEFELLER GRANT GOES TO YALE 
FOR STUDY OF “INTERURBAN" DESIGN 

The addition of one more founda- 
tion-sponsored urban renewal study 
brings to 26 the number now in 
progress (see January JOURNAL, page 
+). Latest recipient is Yale Univer- 
sity’s graduate program in city plan- 
ning, which has been given a $67,600 
grant by the Rockefeller Foundation 
to finance a three-year research proj- 
ect into the growing problems of the 
appearance and design of urban- 
rural fringe areas. 

The grant will enable Yale to ex- 
pand one phase of its major research 
program on “Interurbia’”—the huge 
regional cities or “urban strips” that 
are rapidly developing in_ several 
areas in the country—launched sev- 
eral years ago by Christopher Tun- 
nard, director of the Yale city plan- 
ning program. 

On receiving the grant, Mr. Tun- 
nard commented: “Probably one of 
the greatest problems emerging 
along with the vast new-type cities 
is the improvement of interurban 
living in semi-rural areas. We will 
direct our research along the lines 
of design possibilities in developing 
those fringe areas.” 

He added: “We will study the 
effect of man on his environment 
in these areas, including the conflict 
between building and _ agriculture, 
the impact of new  throughways 
pushing through them, and _ the 
marked growth of so-called commer- 
cial slums or fringe jungles. 

“Our aim,” he continued, “is to 
point ways of improving the quality 
of landscape appreciation and design 

we believe there is an urgent 
need to educate public sensibility to 
a man-made environment which will 
be in harmony with nature.” 


FAMILY INCOME, SPENDING, MOVING 
TRENDS SHOWN IN RECENT STUDIES 

Some current facts about today’s 
consumers that have a bearing on 
housing trends are reported in two 
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recent bureau of the census popula- 
tion reports and in the Federal Re- 
serve System’s annual study of con- 
sumer finances. 

Average income of families in the 
United States in 1955, according to 
a bureau of census consumer income 
report issued in April, was estimated 
at $4400, or about 6 per cent higher 
than the previous year. 
crease probably 


“This in- 
represented a_ sig- 
nificant gain in purchasing powe1 
for the average family, since prices 
were fairly stable during this period,” 
the report adds. Wage increases and 
steady employment cited as 
reasons for the increase in income 
Anothe1 
released in 


were 


bureau of census study, 

March, notes that the 
number of people on the move in 
the United States is now at the high- 
est level it has been since shortly 
after World War II. According to 
the report, one out of every five 
persons more than one-year-old is 
living in different housing than the 
previous year, with rural-farm area 
population the least mobile and 
rural-nonfarm areas having the most 
mobile population. 

The Federal Reserve System's 
survey indicates that while 45 per 
cent of all nonfarm consumers 
queried were earning more than thes 
had a year ago, there was, neverthe- 
less, a slight decline from last vear 
in the proportion of spenders plan- 


ning to purchase new or existins 
homes during this year: in 1956, a 
total of 9.4 per cent of those surveyed 
planned to purchase a house as com- 
pared to 8.4 per cent in 1957. A 
slightly larger number indicated in- 
tentions of spending $50 or more 
on home improvement and mainte- 
nance—24 per cent this year as 
compared with 22.2 in 1956. The 
median expenditure — on 
home improvement, 
$460 for 1957 
$370 last year 


planned 
howeve! is 
as compared with 
Plans for the pur- 
furniture and household 

up slightly: 28.8 
per cent plan on making purchases 
in 1957, while in 1956, 28 per cent 


chase of 


appliances were 


indicated they would purchase thes 
items. The median planned expen- 
diture for household appliances and 
furniture for 1957 is $300-——only $10 
more than the $290 indicated in 


1956 


NUMBER OF RENEWAL CONFERENCES 
MOUNTING ON ALL ASPECTS OF JOB 

Conferences—institutes—symposia 
workshops—seminars: a trend of 
the current year is the steadily risin: 
number ol such occasions being set 
up to provide training opportunities 
for specialists in all phases ol the 
urban renewal job. In addition to 
the meetings and trainins SESSION) 


reported in earlier issues of — the 
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JourNAL this year, the following is 
a listing of recently completed o1 
immediately scheduled events: 

“Urban Design,” 
faculty and the alumni association 
of the graduate school of design. 
Harvard University, April 12, 15, 
Cambridge. 

Planning conference on “Inter- 
urbia,” sponsored by the planning 
department, Yale University, May |. 
New Haven. 

“The Churches and Urban Re- 
development,” sponsored by the De- 
partment of the Urban Church, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., May 4, Chi- 
cago. 

“Principles of Real Estate Man- 
agement,” sponsored by the Institute 
of Real Estate Management of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, June 8-15, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

26th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, June 16, 
17, Washington, D. C. 

“Tenth Anniversary Conference 
on Aging,” sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Institute for Hu- 
man Adjustment, division of geron- 
tology, June 24-26. 

“New Dimensions in Human Re- 
lations,” sponsored by Fisk Univer- 
sity, July 1-13, Nashville. 

Conference on some technical as- 
pects of home building for mortgage 
lenders and appraisers, sponsored 
by the University of Illinois Small 
Homes Council, July 8-13, Cham- 
paign. 

“City and Regional Planning,” 
sponsored by the school of architec- 
ture and planning, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, July 22- 
Aucust 2, Cambridge. 

“The New Highways: Challenge 
to the Metropolitan Region,” spon- 
sored by Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, September 9- 
12, Bloomfield, Connecticut. 

“Human Side of Housing,’ 1957 
Women’s Housing Congress, spon- 
sored by five national trade associa- 
tions, November 1957, Washington. 
a. <3. 


sponsored by 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE PAYS COLLEGE 
HOUSING LOAN 15 YEARS EARLY 
Harnpton Institute last month be- 
came the first college in the country 
to repay in full a loan made to it by 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency under the college housing 
program. Located in Hampton, 
Virginia, the 89-year-old Negro coi- 
lege received a loan of $775,000 in 
December 1951—one of the first 
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loans to be made under the program 
to build a dormitory for 257 men 
students. It used about $113,000 of 
its own funds, plus the loan, to fi- 
nance the structure, which was first 
occupied in September 1954. The 
loan was originally scheduled to be 
repaid over a 20-year period but the 
school accelerated its bond retire- 
ment to make the final payment in a 
little more than five years. 
Hampton Institute, one of the 
oldest Negro colleges in the country, 
is a privately controlled coeduca- 
tional institution of industrial and 
agricultural technology, applied arts 
and sciences, and teacher education. 


PROVIDENCE GETS 2ND 314 GRANT 
TO STUDY CENTER CITY RENEWAL 


The city of Providence, Rhode 
Island has received another Section 
314 demonstration grant—its second 
within 60 days. Purpose of this grant 
is to formulate a program to develop 
techniques and methods for renew- 
ing the city’s downtown area. 

The first grant was given Provi- 
dence for a study of the preservation 
and restoration of its original colonial 
settlement area, located just outside 
of the downtown district (see March 
JouRNAL, page eae 

For the new study, the city plan 
commission, working with the Provi- 
dence Downtown Business Coordi- 
nating Council, plans to set up vari- 
ous civic and business committees 
whose job it will be to conduct 
studies, establish operating — tech- 
niques, and analyze special problems 
involving expansion of the central 
business district and its effect upon 
contiguous housing. 

Total cost of the project, comple- 
tion of which is expected in two 
years, is estimated at $119,456, of 
which the city’s share is $39,819. 





SHORT-TERM MONEY RATE STAYS 
BELOW 1956 HIGH; BOND RATE RISES 

The downward trend in interest 
rates on temporary housing notes 
that began in January—reversing 
the 1956 upward spiral—held for 
the three sales of notes for federally- 
aided projects made during March 
and early April. However, an April 
16 sale of about 30 million dollars 
in short-term notes by the New York 
City Housing Authority for a state- 
subsidized project brought an aver- 
age rate of 2.267 per cent—almost 
up to the level of the first 1957 sale. 
Thus the question arose: was the 
down trend ovel : «ss = [e See the 
April 16 rate high because the issue 
was state-backed? The rates on fed- 
erally-supported notes ran as fol- 
lows: 

February 26, Chicago Housing 
Authority, two issues, $45,437,000: 
average interest rate of 2.109 pet 
cent. 

March 19, 51 housing authorities, 
56 issues. $63,685,000: average in- 
terest rate of 2.059 per cent. 


April 9, 59 authorities, 61 issues. 
slightly more than 54 million dol- 
lars: average interest rate of 2.015 
per cent, 

In contrast to short-term notes, an 
April 10 sale by six authorities of six 
issues of housing bonds continued 
trend of 
money costs. Bonds totalling $36,- 


the upward long-term 


135,000 were sold at an average in- 
terest rate of 2.8847 per cent, .1138 
per cent higher than for the previ- 
ous sale on February 6. A new syn- 
dicate headed by the First National 
Citv Bank of New York and Halsey, 
Stuart & Company 
first bid in the 


(Continued column one, page 164) 


which made its 
February sale 
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As | was walking up the stair 
I met a man who wasn't there; 
He wasn't there again today. 


I wish, | wish he'd stay away. 


hughes mear 


It may be taking liberties with a grave subject for the Journal! to 
cite the above nonsense verse as a pretty fair characterization of 
how a lot of important issues in the urban renewal field are being 
met today. Here’s our theory. 


The little man who stands so solemnly at left and who is featured 
on the Journal cover and in the Victor Gruen article starting on 
the next page is held up as the key figure in all kinds of govern- 
mental programs that are going forward today. He’s the hero of 
the “citizen participation” emphasis that has emerged under the 
Housing Act of 1954. He’s the “new module” in Mr. Gruen’s new 
urban design pattern, as described on the following pages. He’s 
the fellow whom Yale University is going to try to get to call the 
turns on what he will and won’t stand for in the way of the size 
and shape and services in the “megalopolitan” areas that are ex- 
pected to be the cities of tomorrow. And he’s the man who is to 
bring about reform in local government because he wants to pro- 
tect his home and family against any blind bulldozer approach 
by the new highway builders and by the large-scale urban rede- 
velopers of the next few years. 


Oh, yes, this little man, just like the ghostly figure in the poem, 
floats in and out of all the public policy speeches made today. But 
it’s all too true that when this little man of the speeches takes on 
flesh and blood and begins to do things like turning up at public 
hearings and writing his congressman, enthusiasm begins to cool. 
The reaction to that little man, in real life, seems to be: “I wish, 
I wish he’d stay away.” That’s likely to be the attitude of the pub- 
lic official who wants to get on with his job and has no desire to 
také the time to go to a block meeting to listen to the advice of 
his neighbors. 


We may be taking a rather indirect route to the peint—which 
goes like this. It is a fundamental principle of our form of govern- 
ment that every public program, every community effort should 
be solely directed toward trying to enlarge and enrich the life of 
the individual. To do so, the little man has got to be in the fore- 
front of every decision-making process. And to get him in that 
position, we have to understand him better. We have to know 
more about what makes him grow mentally and spiritually and 
physically. We have to know how to get him in on the act, how to 
put him up there in the forefront. We have to believe in his im- 
portance. 


For, contrary to the little man of the nonsense verse, the flesh- 
and-blood little man can’t be wished away. He is there... and the 
choice is either to make him the actual hero of our plans or vo 
abandon our traditions and impose a “master plan” evolved by 
the experts. 
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URBAN DESIGN PHILOSOPHY 


urgently needed; ‘“‘cluster’’ pattern proposed 


VICTOR GRUEN, 


uary meeting that a 


A.1.A., 


told the 
“national emergency cond ition” 
“urban design philosophy’. Mr. Gruen sees the 
uation” of many downtown districts; 


members of 


NAHRO’s 


“emergency” 


existence of a basic planning philosophy.” 


Root of the trouble 
leading a“ 


one hand, he says, the 


_ the author says, ts the 


Potomac 
exists and that 


fact that the nation’s streets, 
schizophrenic double existence” that is bound “not only to make our cities unlivable bu 
also to reduce and finally stop our mobility and kill the automobile industry in the process.” 


( hapte al then 


Jan- 


for an 


the need is urceni 


(1) in “the desperate economic sit- 
2) in the growing urban renewal program that in most cases 
is proceeding “aimlessly” as far as general planning is concerned; and 
plementation of the most massive public roads program this nation has ever known 


>) in the “impending im- 


. without the 
roads, and highways are 


On the 


streets, roads, and highways form “the organizing lines along which all struc- 


tures serving all types of pursuits are arranged: residences, stores, factories, office buildings, churches. 


and hot-dog stands.” 


As a second function, they carry “ali motorized traffic.” 
What's needed, Mr. Gruen says, is to separate these two functions. H: 


pro pose ya net urban 


design pattern: a “cluster” system, with trafficways moving around “structure groupings serving resi- 


dential, industrial, commercial, administrative 


new module: 


small-scale applications. 


The automobile is the one single 
factor that has contributed to the 
deterioration of our urban environ- 
ment more than all others together. 
If the deterioration is to be stopped, 
we obviously must take the automo 
bile into serious consideration. 

On Sunday, December 9 of last 
year, the New York Times published 
a 29-page section to celebrate the 
opening of the national automobile 
show. This issue is a gold mine of 
information. We are permitted to 
look into the near future. The presi- 
dents of five American car companies 
were asked to look ahead to the 
automobiles they will be building and 
selling in the next 10 to 15 vears. 
They were requested “to dream and 
also look into their laboratories where 
the car of 1966 and 1970 is already 
beginning to take shape.” (It seems 
to me that they were asked to do the 
impossible; namely, dreaming and 
inspecting what is happening in their 
laboratories, simultaneously. 

The dreams and looks into the lab- 
oratories by the various manufactur- 
ers did not produce exactly identical 
results. 

Mr. Curtis of General Motors 
states that the 1966 models will be 
no longer, wider, or higher than they 
are today. This pronouncement 
sounds reassuring as far as leneth and 
width is concerned (though there is 
a joker in the statement that they 
won't be higher 


Mr. Colbert of Chrysler said: “We 
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the human being.” 


will see lower. and wider 
which hints that 
Chrysler cars will outgrow General 
Motors, at least by being longer and 
wider. 

Mr. Ford stated: “Our cars will be 
lower, safer, and more comfortable.” 
He carefully avoids predicting any- 
thine about the leneth and width. 

Mr. Schmidt of Studebaker is the 
only one who offers a new thought: 
‘Automobiles will 
lower. 


longer, 
automobiles,” 


continue to get 
They will reach a minimum, 
however, which will be dictated by 
physical dimensions of the human 
body.” 


Hope! 
Well. here’ The 


fact that somebody in the automobile 


s a ray of hope! 


industry seems to recognize that the 
human beine has something to do 
with the design of automobiles proves 
that all is not lost. Once human 
beings are measured in order to find 
out the minimum height for doors 
through which they still will be able 
to crawl, they might take that op- 
portunity to whisper to the designers 
that the taking of a few additional 
measurements is in order . . . and 
during the ensuing conversation, an 
entirely new design approach might 
be born: an approach by which auto- 
mobiles would be designed for the 
measurements, needs, requirements, 
and pleasures of the human beings 
and for the needs and requirements 
of the urban environment. This de- 


, cultural, and recreational purposes” 
Mr. Gruen shows that his “cluster” principle can be put to work 
at once, for both new and old cities, and cites exa m ples of its current effec tiveness in a number 


centered by “a 


of 


sign approach would replace today’s 
method, by which we have to adjust 
ourselves and our cities, as well as 
we can manage, to the nature of the 
mechanized beast. 

In another paragraph of Mr. Cur- 
tis statement, we get some statistics 
and we learn that in 1955 the num- 


ber of persons per automobile in the 
United States was 3.2 and that by 
1980 the ratio is likely to be 2.5 per- 


sons per motor car. “This.” Mr. 
Curtis says, “will give people greater 
mobility than they enjoy today.” 1 


don’t seem to catch on. Will we have 
ereater mobility because there will be 
fewer pedestrians for whom we must 
slow down o1 stop the others pre- 
sumably having been killed in traf- 
fic) or will we have greater mobility 
there will be 
Somehow, 


because more cars? 
naively, and obviously 
mistakenly, I thought that the ¢ 


er number of 


reat- 
longer. wider, and 
though 
tomobiles would cause longer. wider, 
and more beautiful traffic jams 
and, therefore, less mobility. 

The anarchy besetting our urban 
areas does not befuddle only us driv- 
ers and potential victims of the 
automobile but also the makers of 
these instruments for traffic conges- 
tion. 

Car designers employ the methods 
of the escapist entertainment indus- 
try out of necessity. Because urban 
conditions do not permit us to drive 
fast, designers try at least to give us 


more beautiful lower—au- 
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the visual illusion of ‘‘flight-swept,” 
“supersonic,” “jet-liner” speed. 

Once planners do succeed in bring- 
ing order into the urban chaos, needs 
for the development of many pur- 
posefully different types of cars 
from tiny daily commuters to com- 
fortable pleasure and vacation cars 

will be crystallized. Then the car 
designer and engineer will find 
worthwhile challenges to his inven- 
tiveness and ingenuity, instead of 
being what he is today: the fashion- 
able milliner—the Mr. John of the 
highways. 

If we want to continue to live in 
urban areas and to ride in automo- 
biles, if we to continue to be 
urbanized and motorized, but if we 
want to avoid the prospect of being 
immobilized and dehumanized in the 
procedure, only imaginative and bold 
measures will help. The present ex- 
isting pattern of our urban areas is 
completely and utterly unsuited for 
the automobile ag 

Dual Purpose Trafficways 

The main threads of this pattern 
are the streets, roads, and highways. 
which for the most part the 
urban gridiron fashion 
an urban scene that is spreading over 
steadily growing stretches of the na- 
tion, converting cityscape and land- 


want 


i. 


covel 
scene in 


scape into autoscape These 
streets. roads, and highways today 
have to fulfill a dual function. On 


the one hand, they form the oreaniz- 
ing |i which all structures 
serving all types of pursuits are ar- 
ranged: 


nes alone 


residences, stores, factories. 
office buildings, churches, and _ hot- 
dog stands. The second function that 
these roads. and highways 
are called on to fulfill is the one of 
carrving all motorized traffic, wheth- 
er moving or parked: private cars. 


streets, 


public transportation, trucks, and 
trailers. The devilish thing is that 
the two uses are diametrically op- 


posed to each other. The existence 
of motorized traffic between struc- 
tures serving human activities ren- 
ders these structures unlivable and 
unusable: the existence of solid lines 


of structures on both sides of the 
trafic right-of-ways renders them 
impassable. By this nightmarish 
arrangement, we succeed in killing 
or maiming a human being every 
six minutes: we slow a 300-HP 
“flight-swept” machine to a snail's 
pace: we shatter the nervous syvs- 
tems of pedestrian and motorist 
alike. This insane combination of 


two opposing functions is bound not 
only to make our cities unlivable but 
also to reduce and finally stop out 
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CLUSTER SYSTEM BUILDS UP THIS WAY: 
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mobility and kill the automobile in- 
dustry in the process 

We are holding onto this schizo- 
phrenic double existence of our roads 
in spite of the fact that we 
better and have, in 
shown that we can 
know by now what 


know 
instances. 
do better. We 
the automobile 
really wants and what comes natural 
to it many-laned, limited 
widely curved, and easily graded 
freeways or expressways, with prop- 


some 


access. 


erly designed access and exit ramps 
We also haven't quite forgotten, I 
hope, what the natural habitat of the 


' / ] fy , 
tourism: and those cultural and recreational activitte 


tf heot 


human being is. Humans require, in 
healthy of mind 
spirit, a certain amount of exercise, 


whi h 


order to be and 


they can most easils vet by 


using the two feet that are attached 
two legs, and by 


to then enjoying 


a certain amount of restfulness and 
the 


looking around and observing things 


quiet, including possibility of 


other than red, green, and yellow 


lights and the onrushing mechanized 
traffic. 

If we 
f the two population groups that 


remember the preferences 
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we have to consider (the human 
population and the automobile popu- 
lation) and if we further are willing 
to establish some kind of a priority 
system, giving the human population 
a slight break, we might have the key 
to the solution. 

Let us create reservations for the 
human race and reservations for the 
automobile race and we will be able 
to achieve greater happiness and 
greater efficiency all around. 

A new pattern emerges from this 
line of thinking. In it, the shape- 
creating force for the arrangement 
of structures is no longer the road 
grid. The formation of structures 
takes place instead in clusters around 
a new module: the human being. 
Ihe string-like arrangement in which 
all elements of human activity cling 
to the automobile track disappears 
and is replaced with a_ pattern 
formed by clusters of structures of 
various types within contained 
shapes. 

An illustration of how the cluste1 
system builds up appears on page 
157. It will be noted that each basic 
unit in this entire cluster system is 
sized in accordance to one measuring 
stick—this measure being the walk- 
ing distance acceptable for its spe- 
cific conditions and purposes, influ- 
enced by location, climate, and char- 
acter of the unit. Each unit is held 
within a defined shape by its own 
centripetal force. Between each unit 
and its neighboring units, between 
each cluster and its neighboring 
clusters, and between each constel- 
lation of clusters and neighboring 
constellations, are areas free of struc- 
tures—the urban spaces. They will 
have varying width, depending on 
characteristics of the land and the 
size of the units that they separate 
from one another. They will be 
utilized for agricultural and recrea- 
tional purposes: parks, orchards, 
playgrounds, and so on. 

Within these urban spaces will 
move all means of metropolitan 
transportation and communication. 
Fed from statewide or nationwide 
transportation, arteries will branch 
off radial and peripheral lines of 
transportation and communication, 
such as railroads, rapid transit lines, 
automobile freeways, power lines, 
trucking express roads, and — up 
above—the rights of way of airlines. 
Each cluster, small or large, will be 
encircled by belt roads that will be 
connected with each other and with 
the central core. The roads will 
closely hug the various nuclei of 
human activities. In some cases, 
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underground facilities will reach 
underneath the cluster areas. In 
some cases, loop roads will veer to- 
wards the middle of a nucleus. But, 
in no case will the means of trans- 
portation or communication § cut 
through or enter into the “human 
reservations’ on the surface. 
Directly adjoining the loop roads, 
on the inside of the loop, will be 
storage areas for automobiles, vary- 
ing in size and character, from one- 
level parking lots to multi-level elec- 
tronically operated garages and the 
terminals for public transportation. 
Service roads or conveyor belts will 
branch off from service truck lanes 
and be brought to points of destina- 
tion underground. The surface area 
of the clusters themselves will be 
reserved for pedestrian traffic only. 


Solution Applied 


To those who are doubtful about 
the practicability of the cluster con- 
cept, we can point to existing ex- 
amples of clusterization as we find 
them today. They all have in com- 
mon the presence of the most impor- 
tant characteristics of the cluste1 
concept: 


The Northland shopping center 
in Detroit, circled by a belt high- 
way, with the car storage area ad- 
joining it on the inside and with a 
pedestrian area within the cluster 
itself. 


The Southdale center region, near 
Minneapolis, featuring two clusters. 
A shopping center with car storage 
areas surrounds a pedestrian core. 
In a second cluster, a regional medi- 
cal center—a site for hospitals, medi- 
cal buildings, and related facilities 
is organized along the same prin- 
ciples. 


A center for office buildings, 
projected for Detroit, where offices 
of various firms are to be organized 
around a pedestrian area, with com- 
mon eating and recreational facili- 
ties. 


The General Motors Research 
Center, designed by Eero Saarinen, 
follows basically the cluster concept. 


The Santa Barbara College, by 
Pereira & Luckman, was designed 
on this same principle. 

Now it might be claimed that all 
these examples deal with compara- 
tively small units and that the appli- 
cation of the idea to larger units 
would be difficult. I do not believe 
that any restriction for the applica- 





tion of this system exists. Loop high- 
ways do not necessarily have to be a 
circle. They might take the form of 
a figure eight, or cloverleaf, with 
possible underground connections at 
the narrow portions of the loop. 


Downtown Solution? 


You might also wonder whether 
the application of the cluster system 
would not necessitate wholesale de- 
struction of our cities and building 
of new ones. 

Our firm has had the opportunity 
in studies for a number of downtown 
areas to prove that the system can be 
adapted to existing downtown areas. 
Most of you are probably familiar 
with our project in Ft. Worth, Texas, 
in which we succeeded, by careful 
consideration of existing conditions, 
in avoiding the demolition of any 
structures more than two stories 
high. For the right of way of the 
belt highway, we used the blighted 
area that surrounds nearly every one 
of our downtown districts. We also 
placed the garages in areas where 
buildings of low value, parking lots, 
and used car lots were located. 


National Emergency 


There are a number of currently 
prevailing conditions that constitute, 
together, a national emergency and 
that show dramatically the urgent 
need for an urban design philosophy : 

1—-The desperate economic situa- 
tion of many of our downtown dis- 
tricts, which bring about many poor- 
ly conceived unrelated actions, re- 
sulting in half measures and poor- 
risk financial investments. 

2—-The existence of the federal 
urban renewal program, which pro- 
ceeds, in most cases, aimlessly be- 
cause a tie-in with a general planning 
concept for the city or urban region 
is not established. 

3—The impending implementa- 
tion of the most massive public roads 
program this nation has ever known 
is without the existence of a basic 
planning philosophy. This tremen- 
dous effort might very well, in our 
urban areas, result in most serious 
damage. 

Let me try to illustrate this last 
point. These new highways are be- 
ing designed by highway engineers 
and traffic experts. Some of these 
men are my good friends and they 
are the first ones to admit that they 
are approaching the problem solely 
from the point of view of traffic. 
“After all,” they say, “we are not 
city planners.” They usually react 
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erm? 


to the loudest raised complaint: 
that our downtown areas are con- 
gested with traffic and that they 
should do something to get rid of 
the congestion. They conclude that 
they obviously have to reduce auto- 
mobile traffic downtown and_ they 
achieve this reduction by building 
freeways, which either by-pass down- 
town in a broad arch or traverse it 
as elevated or depressed roads. In 
each case, they succeed in freeing 
downtown not only of the automo- 
biles but also of the patrons who sit 
in those cars, thus pushing the urban 
core further towards the brink of 
economic disaster. 

Their problem, of course, is a 
serious one. Let’s take a look at it. 
An urban road system could be com- 
pared with a stream and its tributary 
area. Water originating from an 
endless number of springs collects 
into brooks, which, in turn, flow into 
rivulets and rivers, until they all 
combine into the mighty stream. 
And the stream rolls freely through 
the land, terminating in a_ broad 
delta and into the ocean. 

The traffic stream has its springs 
in the scattered residences of the 
metropolitan area. They feed into 
brooks, or small roads, which, in 
turn, combine into larger roads and 
highways and, finally, into the free- 
way. The freeway, undisturbed by 
crossings. rolls all trafic towards the 
metropolitan core. 

But here the comparison § ends. 
There is no ocean provided for the 
stream to run into. Instead, we ex- 
pect the swollen traffic flood to sud- 
denly disperse in tiny little dribbles 
through downtown streets. What 
happens is exactly what would hap- 
pen to water behind a dam with only 
small holes pierced through it 
the traffic backs up for miles along 
the freeway. 

To stop this process, the highway 
engineers propose to let the traffic 
stream roll on, either through the 
business core, as in Los Angeles or 
Boston, or somehow to one side of it. 
On the opposite edge of the urban 
area, the traffic stream is then again 
divided into rivers and rivulets and 
brooks. Thus we create what nature 
has not succeeded in doing—a river 
with two beginnings, but no end. 

This system, of course, works, in a 
fashion, and traffic flows. The only 
emestion is where to and what for? 
The freeway thus created establishes 
the best connections for people living 
in the northern suburbs and visiting 
friends in the southern fringe. The 
urban center is excluded from the 
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to the civilized world to stay 
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local problems 
JourNav’s editorial—page 155. 





20TH CENTURY FUND SPONSORS URBANIZATION STUDY 


What has been labeled the “new urban conglomerate” in the 
the stringing out of our cities along interconnecting 
is due to become the subject of a study by the Twentieth 
Century Fund. A world famous French scholar, Dr. Jean Gottmann, 
has been put in charge of the job. 
600-mile long area that stretches from Boston to Washington, D.C.., 
which in recent years has been assuming the characteristics of a 
Dr. Gottmann has already termed the 
munity “Megalopolis.” Here are a few of his comments: 

Other “Megalopolis” areas are already developing in this coun- 
try; for example around Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Is this urbanization trend “evil” 
have to realize whether we like it or not, this urbanization is coming 
it should not be considered evil 
It is coming and we had better make the best of it.” 

What Dr. Gottmann hopes for is that his study will help citi- 
zens understand the intricate process of urbanization. That under- 
standing will, in turn, he says, ease the local government problems: 

the strength of local government rests on an old tradition ot 
participation of the people in the solution of problems. They have 
a tremendous sense of common responsibility in the face of their 
(And that gets us back to the “little man” of the 


Focus of the study will be the 


seaboard com- 


a setback to good living? “We 








pleasure of their visits and from re- 
ceiving resulting economic benefits 

The Cluster: Traffic Solution 

Another pattern approaches the 
solution that the cluster system pro- 
vides. 

The many-laned_ belt highway 
becomes the collecting basin for the 
traffic streams and rivers from all 
sides, comparable (together with the 
storage facilities provided along its 
inner rim) to the collecting capacity 
of the ocean in nature’s system and 
also making feasible the interchange 
from one of the radial freeways to 
another. 

From my schematic description of 
the cluster system, you will remem- 
ber that similar belt highways would 
not only surround the metropolitan 
core area, but each of the constella- 
tions of clusters and each of the 
single clusters, and that urban open 
space would be provided between 
clusters and all groupings of clusters 
for all means of transportation. Now 
it seems obvious that, if we could 
bring about agreement on this basic 
urban planning philosophy, we 
would be able to inform the traffic 
engineers and highway builders what 
we want to do and where we want 
them to run their new freeways, in- 
stead of giving them, as we do now, 
misleading instructions. It seems 
obvious that, with this basic plan- 
ning philosophy in our minds, we 
could prevent the waste of public 
monies for so-called improvements 
that are now often hurriedly and 


foolishly undertaken. We could stop 
the building of downtown garages 
and the widening of downtown 
measures that not only are 
extremely costly but also are de- 
stroying the most important asset of 
a good downtown area, its compact- 
ness resulting from the continuity of 
structures serving highly productive 
purposes. We could call a stop to all 
the activities that cut our urban 
areas into ribbons and disconnected 
fragments. 


streets 


The cluster pattern theory and its 
most important ingredient—the com- 
plete divorcement of traffic-carrying 
thoroughfares from their function as 
organizing lines for building sites 
seems to me the only presently ex- 
isting planning philosophy that can 
give direction and provide guidance 
in the reorganization of our urban 
scene. 

It applies equally well to new 
towns and cities as to existing ones 
It provides a way, which in thou- 
sands of variations, can be applied 
to structure groupings serving resi- 
dential, industrial, commercial, ad- 
ministrative, cultural, and 
tional purposes. 

It seems to me to be the instru- 
ment by which we can achieve the 
aim of being urbanites without los- 
ing mobility—by which we can make 
our cities livable, efficient, and also 
beautiful—by which we can reinstate 
man as master and our tech- 
nological apparatus as a subservient 
tool. 


recrea- 
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1957 HOUSING LEGISLATION 
passes House May 9; Senate bill ready for vote 


Out of the buzz of Capitol Hill 
business transacted in early May, 
housing legislation reached the cross 
pollination stage and the prospect 
was that by month’s end some honey 
might be coming from the hive. The 
prediction was: disappointment for 
those who want really basic changes 
in national housing policy but no 
cut-backs on any currently operat- 
ing programs. 

What had happened by mid- 
month was adoption on May 9, by 
an easy 172-142 teller vote, of House 
bill H. R. 6659 and reporting on 
May 16 of this same bill—in much 
altered form—by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Main issues at stake, to be re- 
solved by action of the full Senate 
or in House-Senate conference, 
were: (a) how much _ additional 
grant authorization should be ap- 
proved for the urban renewal pro- 
eram; (b) to cut—or not to cut 
downpayment requirements for prop- 
erties financed via the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration; (c) whether 
additional public housing construc- 
tion should be limited to relocation 
housing requirements. 

Proposals that appeared doomed 
for defeat were: (a) an increase 
in the interest rate on home loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; (b) substitution of the 
FHA through 
preference provisions, for the expir- 
ing VA program; (c) use of a part 
of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance funds for VA loans; (d 
type of housing aid for the middle- 


program, veterans 


a new 


income family; (e) an increase in 
authorization for public housing. 
THE HOUSE 


Reversing the pattern of the past 
two years, the House came up with 
its version of a housing bill in ad- 
vance of the Senate. But, sticking 
to an even older tradition, the Rules 
Committee held up the bill reported 
out by the Banking and Currency 
Committee on April 8 (H.R.6659 
sponsored by Brent Spence (D), 
Kentucky) for almost a month in an 
effort to devise a way to get a bill 
more to its own liking onto the 
floor. What finally happened was 
that on May 3, a resolution (H.Res. 
246) was sent to the House, report- 
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ing H.R.6659 for consideration. Ear- 
lier, on April 18, Congressman 
Henry O. Talle (R), Iowa had in- 
troduced what he labeled a substi- 
tute housing bill, H.R.7024. His bill 
was identical with H.R.6659 except 
that it eliminated the provisions 
that had kept the Rules Committee 
from acting: use of NSLI funds and 
veterans preference terms for FHA 
mortgage insurance. Thus, when 
H.R.6659 came up for action on 
May 8, Congressman Talle pro- 
posed to amend it by offering his 
bill as a complete substitute. 

For the two days May 8 and 9, 
bang-up arguments occurred on the 
House floor over the two bills. The 
final result, however, was a new 
substitute, offered by Representative 
Ed Edmondsen (D), Oklahoma. By 
the time this third bill came up for 
a vote, the public housing issue had 
got into the act——a subject that had 
been ignored in the first two meas- 
ures. 

Veterans 

Story behind most of the con- 
troversy over the veterans provisions 
of the original bill was the resent- 
ment of Congressman Olin Teague 

1D), Texas, that the House Bank- 
ine and Currency Committee had 
got into questions that he believes 
are exclusive with the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee, which he heads. 
committee 
has given extended consideration to 
the whole question of the VA hous- 
ing program and had earlier re- 
jected the NSLI idea. Further, in 
March, the House passed a_ bill 
rejecting an increase in the VA in- 
terest rate and extending the VA 
direct loan program—but did noth- 
ing to continue loan guarantees be- 
yond the expiration date for the pro- 
gram next year. The NSLI idea was 
also actively opposed by HHFA. 

This combined opposition to the 
Spence bill seemed to foreshadow 
passage of the Talle bill. But a dark 
horse rode into the fray on May 9, 
in the form of the entirely new sub- 
stitute bill, introduced by Congress- 
man Edmondson. It contained minor 
modifications of the FHA and Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
provisions of the Spence bill: was 
otherwise like the Talle bill. 


In the midst of some short-temp- 


Congressman ‘Teague’s 


ered exchanges on why Democrat 
Edmondson’s bill should be con- 
sidered at the eleventh hour, when 
Republican Talle’s bill had been 
available for study and comment fot 
many days, the public housing issue 
was put to a vote through a motion 
introduced by Representative O. 
Clark Fisher (D), Texas, dubbed 
by the National Housing Conference 
the “San Angelo errand boy for the 
real estate lobby.” He demanded an 
amendment that would restrict low- 
rent units to use as relocation hous- 
ing for families displaced by govern- 
mental action, Despite a tough fight 
by the opposition, the anti-public 
housing amendment carried. 

The Edmondson bill, like the two 
proposals nosed out in the finish, 
called for a one-year authorization 
of 250 million dollars in grant funds 
for the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration. In addition, it (1) proposed 
a system of controls over FNMA dis- 
counts» and increased FNMA’s sec- 
ondary market borrowing authority 
to 1.25 billion dollars: (2) reduced 
required downpayments on FHA- 
insured buildings to 3 per cent on 
the first $10,000; 15 per cent on the 
next $6,000; and 35 per cent above 
that amount. 


THE SENATE 

The bill released on May 16 by 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee threw some shockers at 
both public and private housing. 
The surprises: for public housing 
no new authorization; for private 
builders—no lowering of downpay- 
ments under FHA home loans. 


Urban Renewal 


In the field of urban renewal, the 
Senate committee put in its bid for 
a “Can You Top This” session and 
won. It provides for an increase in 
URA’s capital grant authorization 
at the rate of 250 million dollars a 
year for each of four years. In addi- 
tion, federal participation would be 
increased from two-thirds to three- 
quarters. 

Renewal projects would also be 
made easier because: (1) under cer- 
tain circumstances, capital grant 
authorizations would be permitted 
for industrial and commercial rede- 
velopment; (2) relocation payments 
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for business firms would be liberal- 
ized, going up to $3000; (3) esti- 
mated costs of local public facilities 
would be accepted as actual costs, 
if construction of such facilities had 
not been completed at the time of 
land disposition. 
Public Housing 

The Senate stage had been set 
for a big new public housing author- 
ization. Senator Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 

D), Pennsylvania, a member of the 
committee, had made a number of 
headline statements during the com- 
mittee hearings in support of such 
an authorization and had introduced 
a bill providing for 200,000 units 
during the next two fiscal years. 
Further, Senator Wayne Morse (D), 
Oregon stirred up sympathy for such 
a bill when he toured Washington 
slums in search of information on 
local welfare needs. Labeling pres- 
ent slum clearance programs as 
“wretched” and saying that the hogs 
on his farm had better quarters than 
District of Columbia slum families, 
he put in an urgent plea to the com- 
mittee to expand the public hous- 
ing program. Later the housing sub- 
committee came through with a rec- 
ommendation for 135,000 units for 
each of the next two years—but that 
proposal fell by the wayside on May 
16 when the full committee voted 
9 to 6 against it. 

Despite the turn-down on more 
units, the committee did a good 
deal toward improving the existing 
public housing program. Borrowing 
just about all the perfecting amend- 
ments of the Clark bill—most of 
which were advocated by NAHRO 
in its testimony—the committee- 
approved measure would (1) repeal 
the “workable program”  require- 
ment; (2) permit over-income fam- 
ilies to stay in public housing, if 
adequate units at rents they can 
afford are not available (over-in- 
come families would be charged 20 
per cent of net income, less exemp- 
tions, or rents comparable to those 
on the private market, whichever is 
less) ; (3) set up income exemptions 
for determining eligibility and con- 
tinued occupancy for adult depend- 
ents and for the income of othe 
than the chief wage-earner: (4) 
raise room costs limitations to $2000 
per room for ordinary units and 
$2500 for the aged, with a $750 
high-cost area added allowance. 

Middle Income 

Reason for the committee’s lower- 
ing the boom on FHA’s home owner- 
(Continued column one, page 178) 
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MAYORS LEAD THE FIGHT FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


The mayors of America last month carried the fight for more 
money for urban renewal right to the White House. President Eisen- 
hower on April 8 gave his city hall visitors what Mayor A, J. Cele- 
brezze of Cleveland later described as “an exceptionally cordial 
reception” and listened, apparently with some sympathy, to how 
city governments felt about the threat to carry the federal budget- 
hacking spree into the city rebuilding program. While the President 
made no big promises, evidence since the meeting has shown that 
he got the message 

Seven mavors represented the American Municipal Association 
and the United States Conference of Mavors in the chat with the 
president. In addition to Mayor Celebrezze, they included Richard 
C. Lee of New Haven; Donald Mead of Syracuse: Richardson 
Dilworth of Philadelphia: John Hynes of Boston: W. A. Cannon 
of Richmond, California: and Ben West of Nashville, Tennesse 
Hugh Mields, before resigning as NAHRO’s Assistant Director 
page 152 


set 
helped the mayors as a technical adviser 

What the mayors wanted from the President was a policy de- 
cision that would show definite White House support of an urban 
renewal program as thorough, and about on the same scale, as the 
federal highway program and one that would be aimed at com- 
pletion in a given period of time. In addition, they asked for: 

1—Release of the 100 million dollars in capital grant authority 
for the Urban Renewal Administration that can be put into work 
for the program only on a presidential say-so. 
2 Re scinding of URA Le tte 9]. date d Mare h 6, i hic h calle d 
for smaller projects; limited new projects under the present author- 
ization to disaster areas; and set up a preference on applications 
submitted under any future authorization for cities just 
the slum fight. 

3I—Support by the administration of at least 250 million dollars 
in new capital grant authority for renewal projects, with recognition 
that even more will be needed next year. 

4—Setting up a new presidential advisory committee, with full 
representation of mayors and other representatives of muni ipalities, 
to study and recommend a national program, 


entering 


The President almost immediately began to encourage the idea 
of a new advisory committee and the mayors already have made 
headway on this plan, having established a Mayors’ Technical 
Committee. The committee, which Hugh Mields was named to 
serve as secretary, met just eight days after the White House call. 

Another comparatively quick reaction to the mayor’s request was 
the announcement in May by Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator Albert Cole that the URA Letter 91 would be 
scrapped as soon as Congress acts on an omnibus housing bill. 

While President Eisenhower had given the mayors no definite 
commitments to take home, it became obvious as the national legis- 
lative season moved ahead that Ike had warmed up to renewal. The 
history and happenings enumerated below point up this fact. 

1—When the President issued his budget message this year 
he asked for 250 million dollars for renewal (January JOURNAL, 
page 7). 

2—When the budget-cutting fad caught hold, HHFA Admin- 
istrator Cole urged that renewal too be put under the hacksaw and 
his views were incorporated into what was passed off as an adminis- 
tration-backed bill, which provided only 175 million dollars 

3—After the mayors visited the President, and when Congress 
got down to serious consideration of housing legislation, there was, 
significantly, no comment from the White House on the fact that all 
the bills getting the most attention called for a 250 million dollar 
authorization. In fact, the Administration publicly came out for the 
Talle bill in the House of Representatives (see story, starting on page 
160) and, on the day following its introduction, when the President 
handed over to Congress a new list of suggested reductions in the 
national budget, the list did not include a cut in renewal. 
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URBAN RENEWAL “SPECTACULARS”— 





Philadelphia, Detroit, show the way 


City planning and urban renewal 
were made into 3-D “spectaculars” 
in Philadelphia and Detroit during 
the past year to help give people a 
sense that this municipal activity is 
moving into the “greatest-show-on- 
earth” class. Philadelphia’s perma- 
nent show has been running 12 
months. The Detroit exhibit, after 
a two-week billing, is available for 
spot engagements. In each case local 
department stores played a part with 
official and citizen agencies in get- 
ting the exhibits organized and set 
for showing. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The Philadelphia “city rebuild- 
ing” exhibit, opened last May, had 
had more than 120,000 visitors 
through March. In addition, 100 
school classes and 85 organizations 
made special trips through the ex- 
hibition, which is housed permanent- 
ly at  Philadelphia’s 50-year-old 
Commercial Museum. 

Valued at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, the exhibit occupies at 
least an acre of space in the museum. 
It consists of models, some with mov- 
ing parts; maps; giant photographs; 
and even “do-it-yourself” demonstra- 
tions to show how the individual 
property improve _ his 
business establishment to 


owner can 
home oO! 


aid in neighborhood conservation. 
Lighting is an important dramatizing 
factor and recordings are used at 
some points in the exhibit to add 








Models of various Philadelphia redevelopment projects interspersed with giant 
photographs of the areas in which the projects will be built orient the viewer. 


Plenty of “walk-around” space and benches for 


sound to sight in putting over the 
story. 

The seeds of this exhibit actually 
date back 10 years, when the then 
new city planning commission and 


“sit-down” study. 


the Citizens’ Council for City Plan- 
ning made the first effort to interpret 
city planning to the public. Gimbel’s 
big department store was the site of 
the show, which lasted two months 


The model of Philadelphia's downtown center shows, by means of revolving 


panels, the improvements programmed for the heart of the city by 1980. 











ee 


One section of the central business district of “Detroit Tomor- area makes it possible for viewer t 
row,” showing in the foreground the new convention exhibits ee relation of new business distri 


building now under construction; in left background, proposed 


corporations office building district. 


and cost $250,000 to put together. 
The citv contributed $100.009 of the 
cost and business and industrial firms 
the remainder, centering the exhibit 
responsibility in a nonprofit organi- 
zation called the Philadelphia City 
Planning Exhibition. The current 
version, called “Philadelphia Pano- 
rama’ and reflecting the vitality of 
the citys urban renewal efforts, 
brought the 1947 exhibit un to date 
and was installed bv its original de- 
signer, architect Oskar Stonorov, at 
a cost of $125,000. Most of this cost 
was borne directly by the city treas- 
ury but the housing and redevelop- 
ment authorities contributed, respec- 
tively, $6000 and $12 000. 

The planning commission took the 
responsibility for content and_ the 
Board of Trade and Conventions 
arranged for housing of the show 
The citizens’ planning council, with 
a grant from a private foundation fon 
the purpose, has the responsibility 
for inviting and conducting tours 
through the exhibit. The tours are 
typed for special interests of groups 
such as neighborhood associations. 
PTA’s, union chapters, engineering 
societies, and churches: some of them 
end with refreshments in the dining 
rooms that are a part of the exhibit 
housing space provided by the board 
of trade. 

Special advantage of the exhibit 
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Sim plified map of the Detroit centre 





design, according to Aaron Levine. 
executive director of the Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning, is its at- 


tention to detailed problems and 
projects, fitted into the over-all 
picture. A large map showing capital 


In the Philadelphia exhibit, mechanical hands that move up and down sho 
how new playgrounds and housing can improve older neighborhoods 

























improvements, for example, is broken 
into segments and mounted on table- 
height stands, making it possible for 
spectators to scrutinize any block in 
the whole city. 

The step next planned is reported 
to be to extend the scope of the 
Philadelphia proper picture to the 
Delaware valley and regional and 
state planning. Updating of the ex- 
hibit will be constant, so that, in 
effect, it will be a progress report. 


DETROIT 

Detroit’s mammoth urban renewal 
exhibit pertains to the city’s down- 
town only. The J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, prominent department store, 
initiated the idea in connection with 
its 75th anniversary and financed it. 
A staff of five people was hired, in- 
cluding director-designer Norbert 
Gorwic. who worked on London's 
postwar plan and now lives in De- 
troit. This crew spent several months 
planning and constructing the model 
and other display items under direc- 
tion of Charles Blessing, chief of the 
Detroit City Plan Commission. The 
“Detroit Tomorrow Committee,” as 
co-sponsor, helped promote atten- 
tion to the show, which was set up 
in the J. L. Hudson Company audi- 
torium, occupying 2500 square feet 
of space. 

After the first display, which ex- 
tended over a two-week period last 
summer, the model was exhibited at 
the Veterans’ Memorial Building 
and later at the annual Michigan 
Flower and Home Show at the state 
fair grounds, together with some of 
the panels. The entire exhibit has 
been turned over to the city of De- 
troit for further use and showings. 

Downtown redevelopment projects 
under way, such as Lafayette Park 
(see August-September 1956 Jour- 
nal, page 287), and those in the 
planning stage are covered in the ex- 
hibit, so that, all together, the viewer 
is treated to a vision of the city cen- 
ter 25 vears in the future. 


NEWS NOTE— 
(Continued from page 154) 
came in again this time to take two 
issues, totalling $27,410,000. A syn- 
dicate headed by the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank and Bankers Trust Com- 
pany was awarded the other four 
issues, totalling $8,455,000. 

(Note: In the February JourRNAL, 
an interest rate of 2.147 per cent 
was given for a February sale of 
short-term notes totalling $176,325.,- 
000. The rate should have been 
given as 2.026 per cent.) 
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TO GO OR NOT TO GO— 
a city hall; an architectural showpiece 


What are the spiritual qualities of a city, what are its 
characteristics that appeal to the emotions, give delight 

to the eye, develop great creative movements? 

In Philadelphia and in Chicago, urban renewal specialists and 
citizens alike have had reason to ponder the questions above, re- 
stated here from the JourRNAL’s February editorial on the esthetics 
of city rebuilding (page 44). In both communities, circumstances 
have brought out the possibility that, in terms of urban areas, “the 
old” may have some things to offer that “the new” cannot easily 
replace—items of zsthetic, historical, or cultural value. In Phila- 
delphia, it was a proposal to tear down the old city hall that brought 
such thoughts to light; in Chicago, the threatened removal of an 
architectural showpiece, one of Frank Lloyd Wright's now rare 
early works. In both cities there has been much discussion of zsthet- 
ics versus functionalism discussion that eventually gets down 
to this basic question: Are these landmarks to go or not to go? 

Philadelphia 

A shiny new city hall that would fit in with the scheme of 
things in Philadelphia’s mushrooming Penn Center redevelopment 
or, as a keepsake of the past, the old familiar building that now 
houses the mechanics of city government? 

That's the Philadelphia dilemma. Two opposing viewpoints on 
the matter were brought together in February, when Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth and Architect Sydney Martin discussed the issue at 
a meeting of the Citizens Council on City Planning. 

Taking the side of “the new” and “the functional,’ Mayor Dil- 
worth in effect said: rip down the old city hall and replace it with 
a modern building equipped to serve its purpose efficiently in the 
years to come. The mayor pointed out that with progress evident 
in the rise of Penn Center, Philadelphians are aware of the need 
for redevelopment. They are ready now, he said, for a utilitarian 


city hall. The big problem: money. A new building, with the re- 


quired | million square feet of office space, would cost around 40 
million dollars. But, the mayor pointed out, rehabilitating the pres- 
ent building would cost around 10 million dollars and, in the end, 
it would still be “inordinately expensive” to operate. 

Architect Martin, on the other hand, pointed out that the best 
materials were used to build city hall; that some of its chambers 
still are numbered among the handsomest rooms in America; that 
with ingenuity it could be made efficient and even more gracious: 
that the area in which it is located would be barren without it. 
He described an earlier movement to eliminate Independence Hall: 
how it was sidetracked; and how, instead, it was preserved as a 
national shrine. “What would Philadelphia be like today without 
it—or without city hall, for that matter?” he asked. 

Meanwhile, a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Gaylor 
Harnswell, president of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
named to study the problem and recommend action. 

Chicago 

In March, the Chicago Theological Seminary announced plans 
to demolish a Frank Lloyd Wright-designed structure, known as Ro- 
bie House, in order to build student dormitories on the site. The 
announcement brought on what the Chicago Daily News described 
as “cries of anguish from architects across the nation.” 

Joining with enthusiasm the ranks of the protesting architects 
was much of the faculty and student body of the nearby University 
of Chicago. 

But the seminary says it can’t afford to maintain the house as 
an architectural monument. Says the owner: the house needs 
rehabilitation to the tune of $100,000; if the house is left standing, 
the seminary will have to pay $100,000 for another dormitory site; 
two institutions have refused to remove the house from the present 
site, even if it were given to them as a gift. 
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SUCCESSFUL PROJECT DESIGN 
hinges on architect, site, PHA, local authority 


JOHN JONES KNUDSEN, Assistant Director for Development of the 
of the Public Housing Administration, set up the following prescription 
ect design at a January meeting of the Alabama Association of Housing Authorities. The for 
factors, he says, are the architect, the site, 
and the most important of these factors, he says, is the architect. Mr. Knudsen offers 
advice on how a local authority should go about selecting an architect and then workin 
He also tells where a local authority can go x 
design) without the guidance of an architect 


and the PHA philosophy: 


with the ty pe of shelter the 


: 


themselves.” 


There are four main factors that 
influence and determine the success- 
ful design of a housing project: the 
architect, the site, Public Housing 
Administration standards, and the 
local housing authority. 


The Architect 


In our 20 years of experience with 
public housing, it has been very evi- 
dent that the architect is the biggest 
single factor influencing housing 
project development. His training, 
experience, imagination, ingenuity, 
and the efficiency of his organization 
in both plan preparation and con- 
struction supervision determine 
whether a project will be stereotyped 
and mediocre . or individual and 
outstanding. He may be a fine per- 
sonable fellow, a super salesman, a 
sophisticated socialite, an affable en- 
tertainer, a good politician, a friend 
of the local authority and still 
not be the architect to design a proj- 
ect. He may have an insufficient o1 
weak organization — or too 
other work in his office to give an 
authority's work honest and expedi- 
tious attention or be completely 
inexperienced in project design, par- 
ticularly in the site planning phase. 

3esides having a thorough knowl- 
edge of design, an architect must 
know materials and structures and 
the combination of both that is best 
adapted to a locality. He must know 
costs, so that his initial estimate, on 
which the amount of development 
funds is established for a loan and 
annual contributions contract, is ade- 
quate, so that he does not have to 
come back later with a second esti- 
mate in the preliminary submittal 
one that is far in excess of approved 
funds. 

A local authority’s architect should 
be a current model with a push-but- 
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with him 


and hence in successful project 


And he describes PHA’s role in the design proces 


it is not the intent of the program to provide the housing tenant 


banker and other 


ton starter and the latest generating 
system to operate at a scheduled 
cruising speed and not an out- 
moded, dry-cell, hand-cranking relic 
with coil box ignition that stops every 
time it rains. 

Local authorities should carefully 
check ‘nto an architect's training and 
experience; his reputation with past 
clients and with contractors, who 
often figure higher on certain archi- 
tects’ work and can reveal a lot about 
all of them. Local authority repre- 
sentatives should visit some of the 
completed work of the architect be- 
ing considered, to satisfy themselves 
as to the quality of design and stand- 
ard of workmanship his office pro- 
duces. 

In the current program, we at 
PHA have had preliminary docu- 
ments submitted that were so un- 
studied and amateurish in design 
that we couldn't review them and. 
in other instances, after repeated 
submittals, our technical — section 
finally had to design the site plans 
to permit the projects to progress. 

So, it is our advice that, of those 
architects who have investi- 
vated, regardless of their other at- 
tributes, the authority should select 
the architect with the best profes- 
sional qualifications and ability to 
perform. It should be remembered 
that. although he may be around for 
only a year or so... . his brain child 
must be lived with for 
years 


been 


10 or more 
and that’s a long time. It can 
also be a very expensive 40 years for 
the authority’s pocketbook. 

In_ short a housing authority 
should not engage the first architect 
who approaches it just because he 
happens to have a registration card 
in his wallet, because, I repeat, he is 
the largest single factor in the suc- 
cessful design of a project. 


successful local businessmen have provided for 


The Site 


Next in importance as a design in- 
fluence is the site. It is most desirable 
that an architect be selected before 
sites are determined because, in spite 
of the exceptional intelligence and 
capabilities of local authority person- 
nel, it is he who can best visualize 
the project as it will appear. There 
i question about the special 
qualifications of authority staff and 
commissioners to select sites that are 


IS no 


patterned to present and future city 
planning; that meet zoning regula- 
tions; that are located close to trans- 
portation, shopping accommodations, 
utilities, schools, and other public 
facilities essential to the successful 
operation of the projects and the 
welfare of the However, 


where the physical properties of th 


tenants. 


site are concerned, sometimes au- 
thorities, having chosen wisely as to 
location, have not done so well on 
The architect can be of 
great service in helping avoid such 


this score. 


cases. His knowledge of topography 
and geology may disclose latent soil 
conditions. excessive rock, high wate! 
table, or other physical obstacles that 
might disqualify the sites as imprac- 
tical from a design approach or un- 
economical from a cost standard. In 
communities facilities for 
handling sewage, which must then be 
provided on the sites, he certainly 
should be included in the site inspec- 


without 


tion party in order to insure that con- 
sideration is given to proper slope 
and area for the necessary drainage 
fields. 

In order to conform to the living 
pattern of a community, or because 
the assemblage factor of combining 
separate parcels into single sites may 
result in excessive land costs, it-may 
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be necessary to locate a project in 
scattered units on several smaller 
sites rather than one large one. Quite 
often, to follow an established com- 
munity plan, it becomes necessary, 
for various reasons, to condemn par- 
cels and, in such instances, where 
project localities are for the general 
benefit of the community, there 
should be no reluctance to exercise 
the right of eminent domain. 

The careful and considered choice 
of sites can have a great influence on 
project design, as well as subsequent 
occupancy and maintenance, through 
and beyond the period of amortiza- 
tion. An architect can’t be handed 
poor sites and expected to produce 
outstanding projects — it’s just too 
much of a handicap. Too casual at- 
tention to site selection in some in- 
stances has boomeranged on_ local 
authorities with irremedial problems, 
to their and our everlasting sorrow. 

PHA Standards 

PHA standards are naturally an 
influence in project design. They are 
intended to be. But generally they 
define minimum requirements, the 
maximum being regulated by consid- 
erations of economy and the final 
limitation of the statutory room cost 
established by the Congress in its en- 
actment of housing legislation. These 
standards are nationwide in scope 
and need some adaptation to varying 
geographic conditions as they influ- 
ence construction methods and cli- 
matic requirements. PHA regional 
development staffs attempt to recog- 
nize these variations and authorize 
differential standards as necessary. 
Basically, there have been few 
changes of any consequence in our 
standards in the past several years. 
Some room sizes have been slightly 
increased and bath facilities have 
been expanded in the four- to six- 
bedroom units. 

The big change has been in the 
type of unit and the site plan. For 
years this region has argued against 
rowhouse units in the smaller cities 
and the end-facing of units toward 
streets in all cities. It remained for 
Commissioner Slusser to introduce a 
policy permitting duplex units and 
normal facing towards streets, in 
both the smaller communities and in 
large cities, where land acquisition 
and site development costs maintain 
their proper ratio to the total cost. 
In smaller communities, to follow the 
local pattern, duplexes are permitted, 
although not generally recommend- 
ed, on individual lots and the loca- 
tion of duplex units on several dis- 
persed sites rather than on a single 
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“| SAW A WIDE HOUSE COMING DOWN THE STREET..." 
The above statement appeared in an accident report filed last 
fall with the Northwestern Casualty Company. The man who “saw 
is a maintenance worker for the Tacoma 
Housing Authority. When he saw a house approaching him down 
one of the streets of the authority’s Salishan project one day, he 
turned his car into a driveway and waited for the house to pass 
and when he backed out, after the 
the street, he collided with a bicycle rider whom he had not seen 
behind the house. The moving house, the authority explains, was 
really there: one of the units in its Public Law 671 project being 
moved for “off-site disposition,” believed to be the first disposition 
program of this type in the country. 


a wide house coming,” 








“wide house” moved off down 








site is encouraged. Instead of the 
former rowhouse project, which can 
be recognized 10 miles from a com- 
munity and which stands out like a 
tenant zoo in its locality, the present 
concept of subdivision development 
with duplex units will conceal the 
project from any distance and inte- 
grate it into the living pattern of its 
immediate area. This new concept 
should also inspire original and in- 
teresting design in contrast to the 
boiler plate plans architectural fac- 
tories have been producing. We have 
had some interesting submittals and 
also have had to modify a few, de- 
signed in the contemporary style, as 
impractical for long-term occupancy. 

Housing authorities and their ar- 
chitects have all been furnished with 
copies of PHA standards and other 
design material. In addition they 
have been furnished with a list of 
recommended “don'ts,” compiled by 
the operations engineering, technical, 
and construction sections of the re- 
gional offices, incorporating descrip- 
tions of various design errors that 
have been found to be fairly repeti- 
tive in both construction and the 
long maintenance period. If archi- 
tects will conscientiously check this 
list against their plans and specifica- 
tions, a lot of annoying and expen- 
sive difficulties can be avoided. As 
an example, we recommend hollow 
wall construction instead of solid 
walls and pitched roofs instead of 
flat. In our review of plan submit- 
tals, we offer further suggestions. 
gained from experience. Since ac- 
ceptance of our suggestions is not 
mandatory, we cannot enforce them 
but they do merit careful considera- 
tion by authorities and architects. 

I do want to clarify one point 
about which there appears to be some 
question. While we review the plans 
and specifications for general com- 
pliance with PHA standards, and 
perhaps comment on other design 
features with which we disagree, we 
do not check for errors, ambiguities. 


or omissions. Our workload is too 
great and our staff is too limited to 
attempt this service, which, anyway, 
is not our responsibility. It is part 
of the professional service that is in 
an architect’s contract and for which 
he is being paid. He must certify 
that his plans and specifications are 
complete and correct and that all 
required compliances with governing 
codes and regulations have been met 

Where projects are over-designed, 
where amenities beyond the normal 
concept of low-rent housing are of- 
fered, and where subsequent esti- 
mates exceed allocated development 
funds, revisions must be made ac- 
cordingly. It is sometimes difficult 
to convince an authority—and espe- 
cially its architect ——that we are 
providing low-cost housing projects 
instead of Class A residential sub- 
divisions. But it is not the intent of 
the program to provide the housing 
tenant with the type of shelter the 
banker and other successful business- 
men have provided for themselves. 

The Housing Authority 

We appreciate that housing au- 
thority commissioners are leading 
business and professional men_ in 
their communities, very occupied 
with their own activities, but it is 
because they are successful and civic 
minded that they have been ap- 
pointed. We realize that they donate 
their own valuable time, with no 
compensation, and we are most 
grateful that they are not numbered 
among those who pass the buck to 
the salaried executive directors. 
Their opinions, suggestions, and 
criticisms are definitely essential dur- 
ing the design stages if architects are 
to create projects that will be a credit 
to themselves, to the authority, and 
to the community. At best, executive 
directors have tough jobs but, with- 
out the full interest and support of 
the commissioners in the design of 
a project, as well as its construction 
and all other phases of administra- 
tion, they have impossible jobs. 
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ATLANTA VOTERS APPROVE BOND 
ISSUE FOR URBAN RENEWAL 

Atlanta voters on April 17 ap- 
proved a bond issue in the amount 
of 1.5 million dollars to finance the 
citys urban renewal program. The 
turnout for the special election was 
light but urban renewal won by a 
heavy margin, 17,625 to 7784. Also 
on the ballot were bond issues for a 
number of purposes other than, but 
more or less linked to, the renewal 
program, such as a new municipal 
airport, sewers, expressways. All 
measures were approved. 

The urban renewal money will be 
used to launch what is expected to 
grow into an 18 million dollar fed- 
erally-aided program. Three sections 
of the city have been selected for 
initial rebuilding, two of these areas 
call for clearance and _ redevelop- 
ment; the third, in the vicinity of 
Atlanta University, is slated for re- 
habilitation. An estimated 7000 fam- 
ilies from all three areas will be re- 
located from substandard housing as 
the projects progress. 


WEBB & KNAPP PLAN APPROVED FOR 
CHICAGO'S HYDE PARK PROJECT 

The Chicago city council on March 
28—and the state housing board 
about a month later—approved a 
plan based on that submitted by 
Webb & Knapp, New York City firm 
headed by William Zeckendorf, for a 
15 million dollar redevelopment of 
38 acres in what is known as the 
Hyde Park area. 

Four other redevelopment com- 
panies had advanced proposals for 
the area (plus two individuals in- 
terested in small portions of the site 
and, when it became clear in Febru- 
ary that the Webb & Knapp plan 
would get the okey, one of the “men 
with a plan,” Herbert Greenwald, 
let it be known he didn’t think much 
of the idea. Mr. Greenwald, a part- 
ner in the redevelopment of Detroit's 
Gratiot project (see August-Septem- 
ber 1956 JourRNAL, page 287), de- 
clared to local newspapers: the 
Zeckendorf plan was “conceived in 
haste and dedicated to waste.” Al- 
though the site, now under clearance 
by Chicago’s Land Clearance Com- 
mission, has not officially been of- 
fered for sale as yet, Mr. Greenwald 
and some of the others who had 
wanted in on the project have an- 
nounced, since the Webb & Knapp 
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plan approval, that they've lost in- 
terest. 

The Hyde Park area is near Chi- 
cago’s lakefront; it’s a short hop to 
the loop; and it is part of a greater 
neighborhood in which the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has a decided stake. 
The university since 1952 has been 
a guiding force in citizen and, later, 
official actions to uplift the greatet 
Hyde Park-Kenwood area; in 1953 
the university got a $100,000 Field 
Foundation grant that has been used 
to establish and operate a planning 
unit to work on conservation of the 
neighborhood through the univer- 
sity-sponsored South East Chicago 
Commission (see December 1955 
JournaL, page 420). Thus univer- 
sity funds and university talent have 
from the start been tied into the re- 
habilitation and conservation efforts 
of the community (see February 
JournaL, page 66), which, along 
with the Land Clearance Commis- 
sion’s Hyde Park projects, are aimed 
at providing more and better uni- 
versity facilities in a physically at- 
tractive, nondiscriminatory over-all 
neighborhood. 

Demolition of slum dwellings in 
the Webb & Knapp plan area has 
been proceeding at a fast clip and, 
with well over half the buildings 
already torn down, construction is 
slated to start this summer. The plan 
proposes the construction of at least 
795 new dwelling units. More than 
250 of them are to be in single-family 
rowhouse or detached residences; the 
rest will be in eight-storvy apartment 
buildings on a superblock created by 
a pair of one-way streets. Also con- 
templated are a nine-acre shopping 
center, a theatre, a hotel, and a res- 
taurant. 

Meanwhile, the Land Clearance 
Commission has set its sights on 
bringing total area under redevelop- 
ment in the city to over the one 
square mile mark during 1957. As 
of the first of the year, the agency 
had 11 projects under way, totalling 
533 acres and providing space for 
7600 dwellings, shops, and industrial 
buildings. 

To help achieve both the 1957 
goal and to work toward long-range 
plans for city rebuilding, Chicago 
voters will be asked in June to ap- 
prove a 10 million dollar bond issue 
to finance the redevelopment agen- 


cys operations. It has been reported 
that projects now in progress will 
cost the commission around 24.1 
million dollars, leaving an approxi- 
mate balance of only 1.9 million dol- 
lars from a 15 million dollar earlier 
city bond issue, plus 10.7 million 
dollars in state funds awarded it in 
1947. 

Also on the June ballot will be a 
proposal for 10 million dollars for 
the Community Conservation Board 
The proposal, however, falls far 
short of the 30 million dollars James 
Downs, housing consultant to the 
maver and former housing and re- 
development coordinator for the city, 
has said would be needed. In Febru- 
ary, Mr. Downs declared that the 
limitation of federal and local funds 
available for urban renewal may 
mean that Chicago neighborhoods 
wanting conservation help will have 
to “get in line and prepare for a long 
wait’’—maybe, Mr. Downs said, for 
as long as 18 years. 


NEW HAVEN REJOICES, MOURNS AT 
FIRST RENEWAL PROJECT CEREMONY 


There were 200 New Haven citi- 
zens present for a ceremonial lunch- 
eon in late January to celebrate the 
beginning of the city’s first redevel- 
opment project in its Oak Street 
area. But a note of sorrow marked 
the occasion as the result of a fire 
that had, less than a week earlier, 
caused nine deaths and untold losses 
in an another area of the city sched- 
uled for renewal. 

Mayor Richard C. Lee, in his ad- 
dress to the luncheon guests, said: 
“In 60 days, we will break ground for 
our first building in this area and 
shortly thereafter, | hope, construc- 
tion will get under way also in the 
other parts of this project so that no 
more will Oak Street be a symbol of 
our shame as a city .. . But there is a 
shadow over this gathering today 
I must ask you all this basic and im- 
portant question: is the elimination 
of this one slum to be the limit of our 
program?” 

The mayor then recalled the fatal 
fire, which had occurred in the 
Wooster Square area—-one of five 
areas that have been under study for 
the past three years as redevelop- 
ment sites. He pointed out that in 
the Wooster area there are “24 in- 
dustrial buildings, each more than 75 
vears old, which originally were de- 
s‘gned for use by one single manu- 
facturer, and which today house 
scores of individual businesses and 
hundreds and hundreds of employees 
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... Industrial buildings four and five 
stories high, with oil-soaked wooden 
floors which, in a moment, could be 
turned into the same kind of blazing 
inferno and trap...” as the buildings 
destroyed by the recent fire. He 
pointed out that improved safety 
codes, fire drills, increased state sup- 
ervision by the labor department, 
new fire escapes none of these 
measures would insure that there 
would be no recurrence of the recent 
tragedy. He said that redevelopment 
and renewal of such areas was the 
answer—but only if the citizens of 
the community insisted upon such 
treatment. Because of the strong 
citizen support of renewal for the 
Wooster Square area, the mayor pre- 
dicted that “not too many months 
from now we will gather similarly 
as we do here today to mark the ad- 
vent of another great program of re- 
construction and rehabilitation 


” 


MOSES’ MECCA OF CULTURE LOCKS 
HORNS WITH THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


The plan for a mammoth cultura! 
center for what is known as the Lin- 
coln Square area of New York City 
has come up 
long line of 
federal budget. 


against another in a 
formidable foes——the 


Ever since Robert Moses, chair- 
man of New York City’s Committee 
on Slum Clearance, first put his 
grandiose Lincoln 
before the city’s board of estimate 


Square scheme 


about a year ago, he’s had residents 
and businessmen of the area and 
some citywide civic groups up in 
arms. But the plan has not only sur- 
vived—it has flourished, 
from what was originally proposed 
as a 150 million dollar idea (see 
June 1956 JouRNAL, page 215), to 
one that would call for public and 
private expenditures totalling well 
over 200 million dollars. 


erowing 


Success of the plan, however, still 
hinges on (1) Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration approval of Title I aid 
for the constantly expanding project 
and (2) final approval of the city 
board of etsimate. And, while the 
Lincoln Square plan has had smooth 
sailing before both URA and _ the 
board up till now, there appears to 
be trouble ahead. When Mr. Moses 
estimated at the start that rebuild- 
ing the area would cost the federal 
government around 10 million dol- 
lars, URA was all for the plan; when 
Mr. Moses tacked on a few frills 
that he estimated would brine fed- 
eral costs to almost 25 million dol- 
lars, URA said that was okey too. 
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But, at this writing, URA was balk- 
ing. The reason: Mr. Moses has 
upped the federal ante by another 
17.4 million dollars. 

The following is the story, in more 
detail, ol the plan, the people, and 
the poe ketbook, as they apply to 
Lincoln Square. 


The plan. An 80-acre cultural 
mecea in “the grand manner” 
that’s what is envisoned for Lincoln 


Square. 


The plan calls for a central plaza 
flanked by new homes for the Metro- 
politan Opera and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and a ballet 
theatre. Adding academic polish will 
be the Julliard School of Music and 
a Fordham University midcity cam- 
pus. In addition, the area will have 
around 5000 dwelling units 
at about $50 per room and coopera- 


rentals 
tive housing): several new commer- 
cial theatres; fancy shopping facili- 
ties: office buildings: and an under- 
ground public garage. Working on 
ideas are Harrison and Abramavitz 
of New York City, who have as con- 
sultants an imposing list of archi- 
tects, representing an international 
potpourri of opinion. 


The people. It has been estimated 
that, as all this culture moves into 
Lincoln Square, more than 6000 
families will have to move out. And 
it is the prospective relocatees who 
perhaps have fought the 
against the redevelopment plan for 


hardest 


the area. now more or less a hodge- 
podge of residential buildings and 
\\ hippe d 
into action by local businessmen’s 


business establishments 


groups, by an organization known as 
the Council on Housing| Relocation 
Practices, and by other “conscien- 
tious objectors.” hundreds of resi- 
dents have signed petitions, partici- 
pated in demonstrations, hurled 
political threats at officials. 

Serving to simmer down the reac- 
tion though tentatively was thi 
announcement late last August of the 
plan that added cooperative housing 
to the Lincoln 

originally only rental housing was 
included) and, at the same time, an- 
nouncement of plans to construct a 
federally-aided low-rent project on a 


site about a mile from the square. 


Square proposal 


However, in September, when the 
board of estimate unanimously au- 
thorized Mr. Moses’ committee to 
negotiate with the federal govern- 
ment on the plan, the citizens were 
again aroused—despite promises of 
special attention to relocation prob- 
lems (e.g., naming of an advisory 





relocation committee; setting up a 
special unit within the bureau of real 
estate to handle hardship relocation 
problems). Latest strategy has been 
to resort to the courts One suit 
brought before the supreme court 
was dismissed on the grounds that 
final approval of the board of esti- 
mate is still pending (the board will 
consider final approval after URA 
okeys the plan). But, undaunted by 
this one defeat, Harris L. Present. 
chairman of the Council on Housing 
Relocation Prac tices, said in Febru- 
ary that he was rounding up support 
to bring about new actions in state 
and federal courts 


The pocketbook. The federal gov- 
ernment is on an urban renewal 
economy binge (see March JouRNAL, 
page 79 jut despite this fact, and 
though the Moses plan for Lincoln 
Square Was known to be no penny- 
pincher, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency as late as January 
16 promised top priority treatment 
to Lincoln Square applications 

But that was before Mr. Moses 
added his most recent, and mighty 
expensive, touc hes to the proposal. 
\s the plan stands, it would cost 
URA around 42 million dollars: the 
city, around 21 million dollars: and 
private developers, in the vicinity of 
180) million dollars. Savs URA 
there'll have to be some changes 
made 

In an April 11 letter to Mr. Moses 
Richard Steiner, URA commissioner. 
explained that only $34,139,186 in 
federal funds was available for re- 
development for the whole country 
is of April | and that Congress had 
before it a bill for only 175 million 
dollars to cover the entire nation for 
the next fiscal year. Mr. Steiner said 
he would be willing to discuss an 
increase of 2.5 million dollars in the 
24.8 million dollars of federal funds 
reserved for the project but that the 
present request for the plan must be 
trimmed 

Mr. Moses, however, insisted that 
anything less than the increase of 
17.4 million dollars he had requested 
“would mean destrovinge the integ- 
rity of the project, and in effect its 
abandonment.” In mid-April he 
asked that HHFA Administrator 
Cole send a representative to an 
open meeting of the slum clearance 
committee. 


MEMPHIS HAS PUBLIC HOUSING 
SITE SELECTION TROUBLES 


“It's impossible to bring that area 
up to anything like a decent stand- 
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ard. If you brick-veneered all of the 
buildings, you wouldn't have anvy- 
thing when you finished.” 

That was word from Memphis’ 
mavor. Edmund Orgill, in February 
after the traditional public housing 
foes realtors and homebuilders, 
with the traditional battlecry “reha- 
bilitation is the answer” -whooped 
up a site controversy that brought 
standard-bearing citizens to city 
commission hearings and mad 
newspaper headlines. At stake is the 
location of a new 391-unit federally 
aided project. The outcome: the city 
commission, dodging the controve) 
sial ssue Ve sted in the lo al hous 
ing authority the responsibility for a 
final decision on the site —a decision 
that is exper ted shortly. 

Chief among the site-fighters’ ar 
guments was their claim that around 
$170,000 had gone into home im- 
provements in the Negro-occupied 
neighborhood. Indications were, 
however. that the heure had been 
considerably jacked up, since in one 
instance reported by a local news- 
paper, the realtors had given the cost 
of a fix-up job as $2200, while the 
house owner insisted he had _ spent 
only $175. An interested participant 
in the hearings, a business agent for 
a painters’ union who had surveyed 
the area and considered conditions 
to be “deplorable,” described the re- 
habilitation job in this way: a “mag- 
nificent job has been done to camou- 
flage shotgun houses, covering them 
with a cheap imitation covering.” 
Housing authority studies substanti- 
ate the picture painted by the union 
employee. 

The anti-public housing realtors 
also insisted that there is not, as the 
Memphis housing authority claims, a 
shortage of low-cost rentals for Ne; 
gro families in the city. One realtor 
declared that he was advertising 
more than 100 units for minority 
group occupancy at rentals of from 
$15 to $55. However, he did not 
describe the condition of these units 

Meanwhile, Memphis is moving 
ahead with its redevelopment plans, 
with applications for planning funds 
for five projects now in the hands of 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
for approval. Planning work has 
been completed on the city’s initial 
renewal project—-known as the Rail- 
road Avenue project—and federal 
approval of loans and grants is pend- 
ing. 


NEWARK OFFERS TWO CLEARED SITES 
FOR SALE TO PRIVATE DEVELOPERS 
The big day for two of Newark’s 


long-standing redevelopment proj- 
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BACK TO THE SLUMS... 
OR ON TO BETTER THINGS VIA FHA 220, 221? 

In Birmingham, Little Rock, and Fargo, North Dakota, steps ar 
being taken to steer urban renewal relocatees or over-incom« pub 


lic housine families on to bigger and better things-- home owner 


ship via the Federal Housing Administration's Section 220 or 221 
programs 

Birmingham. Here’s how the Birmingham housing authorit 
hopit Oo ke p it over-1nconmye tenants trom returnin to th 
slum | Alone with an informal lease cancellation, each over 
income family gets a personal letter describing the FHA Sectior 
?] progran 2) Project newssheets do an “own your own hore 
re woul ob 

Th ithorit explains the amount of ¢ h farnil would need 
( ( nta 0 FHA pre um (> rm e ob tor 
unde which it would be placed each Step that must m ta n to 


et the FHA benefits is caretully and simply cnumerated 
And the project ne wssheets he lp tO sf \] the ice 1mm variou way 
For example, the Remarks about Marks Village paper, in com 
menting upon the FHA Section 221 program in February said 
This seems like a wonderful opportunity for people to pay for a 
home with monthly payments less than they would have to pay 
for rent. 


Little Rock. Litth Roc k builders and investors got the word in 
February on what the city’s urban renewal program could mean 
to them—new business opportunities through FHA’s renewal aids 

The Little Rock housing authority was behind the February meet 
ing, at which around 10 building and money men were briefed on 
the Section 220 and 221 programs. W. Beverley Mason, Jr., FHA 
special assistant for urban renewal, hopped over from Washington 
for the event and some local FHA people also were on hand 

The builders who participated were reported to have been enthu 
siastic about the FHA programs, though concerned with difficulties 
in getting interim financing from local sources. As a result, the 
housing authority has promised to get to work on the problem. ‘The 
authority hopes to dispel the lack of understanding of the program 
which is felt to be the cause of the financers’ resistance 


Fargo. With federal approval pending on an urban renewal 
project, the Fargo Urban Renewal Agency has tipped off residents 
of the proposed project area to the possibilities of Section 221 \ 
It is possible through this 
spec ial mortgage insurance for a family to pure hase a house costins 


letter to each resident of the area said 


up to $9000 with a 40-year mortgag The only down payment 
required in purchasing a home under these terms is $200 and the 
monthly payments would be approximately 50 dollars.” 


Ifs, ands, and buts. In spite ol efforts such as those described 
above and a certain eagerness on the part of urban renewal minded 
cities to be eligible for Section 221 help, there is currently little to 
show for the program except paperwork Just since last July, FHA 
has received applications for Se tion 221 insurance for 486 single- 
family residences and for 385 units in multi-family buildings; yet, 
since the start of the program in 1954, only three new homes and 
12 dwellings representing existing buildings have managed to get 
the mortgage insurance. Despite the tie-up, however, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency has been handing out certifications at 
a steady pace. Some of the most recent of the communities to be 
certified for Section 221 are Washington, D. C., for up to 3525 
units; Memphis, 3025 units; Demopolis, Alabama, eight units: 
Lebanon. Tennessee, 35 units: Lawrenceville, Georgia, 15 units 
Norfolk, 400 units 

On the Section 220 scene, 181 homes and seven projects (a total 
of 1573 units) have received FHA mortgage insurance since the 
program was started. On the homes, the insurance was written in 
the amount of $1.917,000 and the projects, $14,884,000 
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ects—Broad Street and Branch Brook 
Park (both approved for preliminary 
planning in 1950 under Title I of the 
1949 housing act)—-was May 10. On 
that day sealed bids from prospective 
redevelopers were received by the 
Newark housing authority for what 
has been billed as “the only size- 
able acreage offered in downtown 
Newark in many years” 
on both sides of the 1556-unit 
Christopher Columbus Homes, a 
federally-aided low-rent project. 
Mayor Leo P. Carlin, in comment- 
ing on sales prospects shortly before 
bid-taking day, said he was “hope- 
ful that the confidence already 
shown in the city by its business 
community will serve as an attrac- 
tion to bidders.” And signs were 
that the mayor’s hopes were to be 
fulfilled: Tung-Sol Electric Com- 
pany started the ball rolling last 
year with the purchase of a small 
tract of the area for plant expan- 
sion and a parking lot (see October 
1956 JourRNAL, page 351) and, as 
early as March 1, Louis Danzig, 
housing authority executive director, 
said that about 75 firms and indi- 
viduals had expressed interest in 
either the partial or complete rede- 
velopment of the two sites available. 
The land offered in the May 10 
bid-taking is slated for combined 
commercial and residential re-use: 
around 1100 dwelling units, with a 
high percentage for single persons 
and business couples, renting at 
about $35 a room. Improvement 
cost is expected to total around 20 
million dollars. And the land is 
considered a prize because: (1) it is 
within easy walking distance of 
much of the downtown area: (2) a 
railroad station is nearby; (3) it is 
handy to a public school; (4) it is 
within easy reach of what has been 
called “one of the loveliest parks in 
the east,” offering streams, lakes, 
a public golf course, and other recre- 
ational facilities. Small portions of 
the original clearance site are being 
offered to the board of education 
and two local churches for expan- 
sion and improvement of their re- 
spective facilities in the area. 
Public costs of the entire program 
for the redevelopment area have 
been estimated at around 40 million 
dollars, half of which was spent in 
developing the Columbus low-rent 
project. The housing authority paid 
about $5 to $6 per square foot to 
buy up and clear the area and it 
expects to sell the available land to 


23.5 acres 
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private developers at about $1 per 
square foot. 

Awards are to be announced in 
July. Mr. Danzig said shortly be- 
fore the bid-taking date that the 
amount of money offered by pros- 
pective developers would not be the 
only consideration in making the 
awards but that figuring heavily 
would be “the use to which the land 
will be put for best benefit of the 
city.” 


THREE DEVELOPERS TO PARTICIPATE 
IN CLEVELAND LONGWOOD PROJECT 

Cleveland is on the verge of show- 
ing the rest of the country how to 
give smaller builders a break in the 
urban renewal field. By a unique ar- 
rangement, three different companies 
will participate in rebuilding the 
city’s first renewal area, a plot of 
around 30 acres known as Long- 
wood. 

Legally, the city was bound to sell 
the site to one developer—the one 
with the most to offer at the best 
price. And, technically, that’s what 
the city did: it accepted the offer of 
$477,801 made by the Longwood Re- 
development Corporation, whose 
principals are James Scheuer. Ra- 
phael D. Silver, and Richard Keller. 

However, the corporation request- 
ed the right to transfer certain parcels 
of the land to two other developers 
on a nonprofit basis and, as the im- 
plications of such a proposal became 
apparent, Cleveland officials liked 
the idea. Not only did it offer a way 
to give smaller companies a chance 
at renewal profit but, as the city 
board of resolution noted in its de- 
cision on the matter: three 
developers ensure a variety of struc- 
tures and accommodations and cre- 
ate a spirit of rivalry in the early 
completion of construction sched- 
ules.” Further, it has been pointed 
out that, with more than one com- 
pany participating, new construction 
is likely to vary more not only in 
kind, but in cost—a fact that means 
the new neighborhood will probably 
be within reach of a more diverse 
socio-economic group. 

The Scheuer company is retaining 
around 12 acres of the renewal area. 
Tentative plans call for the construc- 
tion on this site of around 300 dwell- 
ing units: one-bedroom apartments 
to rent at about $85: two-bedroom. 
$105: and three-bedroom, $115. 

Other two redevelopers involved 
are Longwood Construction Com- 
pany, headed by George Seltzer, 
which will rebuild around nine acres, 
and Longwood Community Homes, 





headed by Oscar Steiner, around 10 
Plans of the Seltzer firm call 
for using almost seven acres of the 
land for 187 one- and two-bedroom 
units and the rest for shopping facili- 
ties and offices. The third developer 
plans to construct 286 units that will 
range in rent from about $63 for an 
efficiency to about $100 for a three- 
bedroom unit. 


acres. 


Hopes are to start construction of 
the Longwood Community Homes’ 
parcels next month, since financing 
arrangements have already been 
made through private sources; the 
other two developers are awaiting 
Federal Housing Administration ap- 
proval for mortgage insurance. An- 
other important financial factor 
one which played an important role 
in attracting developers to the Long- 
wood project—is that the Cleveland 
Development Foundation, a private 
group, pledged to support any and 
all developers to the tune of 7 pet 
cent of their total costs. The founda- 
tion help is given as a five-year loan 
at 4 per cent interest, if earned. (If 
unearned, only principal is to be paid 
back. Delegates to NAHRO’s 1955 
Annual Conference got a chance to 
hear how the foundation has been 
operating on a nonprofit basis to 
boost the city’s improvement drives 
see November 1955 JouRNAL, page 


386). 


BALTIMORE RECEIVES AWARD 
FOR INTERRACIAL POLICY 


For its successful efforts to racially 
integrate its public housing develop- 
ments, Baltimore’s housing authority 

now a part of the Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency) has 
been honored with the annual award 
of the Sidney Hollander Foundation, 
given for “an outstanding contribu- 
tion toward the achievement of equal 
rights and opportunities for Negroes 
in Maryland.” This particular “Bal- 
timore story” dates back to 1954 
when, despite established segregation 
patterns and strong southern tradi- 
tions in the city, the housing authori- 
ty decided on an “open occupancy” 
policy. Success of the effort (see 
November 1955 JourNa, page 399, 
and publication note in October 
1956 JouRNAL, page 371) was laid 
to a thorough orientation and train- 
ing program for the entire housing 
authority staff of 500 that utilized 
both outside human relations special- 
ists and local educators. (Public 
schools were going into integration 
at the same time.) Tenant prepara- 
tion and careful selection of first oc- 
cupants of new projects were also 
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part of the picture and the timing of 
move-ins of white and non-white 
families carefully scheduled. 


OPPONENTS OF MONTREAL'S DOZOIS 
PLAN STAGE ELEVENTH HOUR BATTLE 

In March, just as a federal-pro- 
vincial-municipal pact set the stage 
for action on Montreal, Canada’s 
first slum clearance and public hous- 
ing project, long-time opponents of 
the plan played their trump card: 
they raised the question of the legal- 
ity of the housing bureau set up to 
administer the program. In April 
a temporary halt was called on the 
project until a court decision could 
be reached. 

The project, introduced in 1954 
as the Dozois plan (named after a 
former city councilman, now the 
minister for municipal affairs for the 
province, Paul Dozois), envisions a 
Canada -Quebec- Montreal partner- 
ship in the clearance of more than 
19 acres of largely residential slums 
in the downtown area and the con- 
struction on the site of 800 low-rent 
units. The federal share has been 
estimated at more than 9 million dol- 
lars, while the province will con- 
tribute 1 million dollars and the city, 
around 2 million dollars. New hous- 
ing proposed is to be available at 
rentals adjusted to income and fam- 
ily size, with average rent estimated 
at around $40. 

The municipal housing bureau 
now being tested in the courts was 
established at a January meeting of 
the city council. It is the procedure 
at this meeting that is serving as the 
basis for the legal action. The coun- 
cillor who chaired the session ruled 
out any discussion of the Dozois plan 
per se, limiting floor talk to the merits 
and drawbacks of establishing the 
agency; this had the effect, it is 
charged, of “denial or anulment of 
the specific purpose of the convoca- 
tion.” The allegation notes that it 
is impossible to separate the estab- 
lishment of the agency from the 
Dozois plan; that time after time the 
chairman squelched pertinent discus- 
sion; and that, as a result, the discus- 
sion of the council required by law 
“as a condition of the creation of the 
agency did not take place.” Hence, 
it is charged, the resolution estab- 
lishing the agency that was adopted 
at the meeting is “null and void.” 

Ever since the 13.7 million dollar 
Dozois idea was first advanced in 
1954, Montreal's Mayor Drapeau 
has been the leader of the movement 
to block it. The mayor claims to 
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TWO CITIES CELEBRATE HOUSING WEEKS 


Public attention was focused on housing in St. Louis and in Cin- 
cinnati recently, as these cities celebrated a housing week. In St 
Louis, “public housing” was in the limelight; in Cincinnati, “better 
housing” in general. But behind each celebration was the same 
basic motive: making people aware of the need for decent hous- 
ing for all. 


St. Louis. Pointing out the “striking gains’ made in the local 
slum clearance and public housing program, Mayor Raymond 
Tucker of St. Louis proclaimed the week beginning April 28 as 
“Public Housing Week.” Said the mayor in his official statement: 

. aside from its beneficial effect upon the health and safety of 
many thousands of our people, public housing has a direct bearing 
on the economic status and future growth of the city. 

Kick-off for “Public Housing Week” were the dedication cere- 
monies for two low-rent projects on April 28—the Joseph M. Darst 
Apartments and George L. Vaughn Apartments. During the rest 
of the week open house was held at every project in the city and 
all St. Louisians were urged by Mayor Tucker to see the “splendid 
apartments made possible by government subsidy based upon the 
conviction that all citizens have a right to decent housing.” 


Cincinnati. “Better Housing Makes Better Citizens” was selected 
as the theme for Cincinnati's housing week, May 13-19, and radio, 
television, newspapers, the churches, citizens groups, and others 
helped carry this message to the people. More than 60 organizations 
were listed as co-sponsors of the event. 

Even before the official start of the week, the “Better Housing” 
idea got started. A local newspaper carried forms for a home im- 
provement contest tied in with the week-long celebration. Prizes 
were to be awarded for home improvements under way or recently 
completed. Almost 50 business firms were represented on the list 
otf contest sponsors. 

For “Better Housing Week” itself, a full schedule of events was 
planned and it was estimated that around 10,000 persons would 
attend meetings devoted to the subject and that around 200,000 
would be reached by radio and TV. Among the highlights were the 
following: Mayor Charles Taft’s appearance at a meeting of the 
Citizens Council on Urban Renewal; presentation of ACTION’s 
Our Living Future film (see July 1956 JourNaL, page 240) ; a mo- 
bile information center set up by a community council: a conference 
on housing the aged, sponsored jointly by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Council for the Aging, and the Better Housing 
League; a bus tour through an urban renewal area known as Avon- 
dale for members of the press, radio, and television: a conference 
on federal financial aids available to smaller communities, for 
mayors and other officials throughout the metropolitan area; a 
“Better Housing Sunday,” observed by the members of the Council 
of Churches. 








agree with the principle of slum 
clearance; he says he objects only to 
the Dozois plan and that he has 
better ideas in the mill. Those in 
favor of the plan, however, maintain 
that the mayor's intentions are to 
thwart slum clearance of any kind 

that he has no substitute proposal. 
Lucien Croteau, chairman of the 
housing bureau and one of the 
mayor’s sharpest critics, put it this 
way: “The Dozois plan is to demol- 
ish slums. The so-called Drapeau 
plan is to demolish the Dozois plan.” 


Other supporters of the plan have 
been civic groups, residents of the 
area to be cleared, local newspapers, 
and most of the city council, which 
has rolled up impressive votes in its 
favor. 

The controversy between the pro- 
and anti-Dozois plan factions reached 
a peak in March when the federal 
and provincial governments were set 
to enter agreements for the project. 
Mayor Drapeau refused to sign and 
it was Mr. Croteau, using his powers 
as chairman of the bureau, who did 
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the honors. (The Montreal city 
charter, Mr. Croteau has pointed 
out, requires that the mayor execute 
projects approved by the city coun- 
cil.) In the April action, it was 
three city councillors who successfull 
entered the plea for a temporary 
injunction on bureau operations. 
tefore the court ordered a_ halt 
on the work, the housing bureau had 
started preliminary surveys of the 
project site and was planning talks 
with social welfare agencies to de- 
termine where and how present resi- 
dents of the area could be provided 
with temporary accommodations 
they will have priority in the pro- 
posed new dwellings). Hopes were 
that demolition could be started by 
late summer or early next fall. 


WATERBURY, SCRANTON GET URA 
HELP FOR TREATING FLOOD AREAS 

In February two communities hit 
hard by the 1955 floods—Scranton, 
Pennsylvania and Waterbury, Con- 
necticut—got approval from the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration for 
funds to be applied toward eventual 
rebuilding of some flood-damaged 
areas. 


Scranton. Scranton’s help came in 
the form of a $637,619 loan and a 
$579,619 capital grant to be used for 
clearance of the city’s Petersburg 
section. 

When Roaring Brook swelled ove 
in the summer of 1955, the 23.1-acre 
Petersburg area was inundated and 
most of its 101 dwelling units were 
either completely destroyed or dam- 
aged beyond repair. It has been de- 
termined that flood control meas- 
ures will not work in the area and. 
as a result, plans are to redevelop it 
after clearance as an extension to an 
existing, adjacent park, rather than 
as a residential neighborhood. Sev- 
enty families will have to be relo- 
cated to make way for new facilities, 
which are to include a baseball dia- 
mond, a field house, and basketball 
and tennis courts. Estimated cost of 
the project: $913,679, with $208,560 
of the local share to come from state 
funds. 

Two other Scranton renewal proj- 
ects are in the planning stages—the 
Central City and Southside Flats 
project. Southside Flats is another of 
the Scranton areas that suffered 
heavily in the 1955 disasters. 


Waterbury. On February 27 Wa- 


terbury became the first community 
in the nation to benefit from the 
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Legislatures of 20 states had com- 
pleted 1957 lawmaking sessions at 
the time of this writing: another 24 
were still in session: and those of two 
Alabama and Louisiana 

were slated to convene this month. 
Only states not scheduled to meet 
this year are Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky. 


more states 


As the legislative season moved 
ahead, one more state—Kansas 
joined the ranks of those having pub- 
lic housing enabling legislation, 
bringing the score for the nation as 
a whole to 44 states. Legislators in 
seven states approved renewal en- 
abling legislation since the Jour- 
NAL’s February report (page 56 
and hopes were still high that others 
would fall into line before thei 
legislatures close up shop for the yea 
see right). By JouRNAL count, the 
number of states now having per- 
missive legislation for redevelopment, 
or urban renewal, or both, is 38 (not 
counting Florida and_ Louisiana. 
where redevelopment laws have been 
passed but are not operative 

Meanwhile, traditional enemies 
have been busy in some states kick- 
ing up a storm against the public 
housing program; redevelopment- 
renewal, however, has had pretty 
fair weather in the state capitols and 
some states have been working on 
refinements to existing legislation 
with a sympathetic touch. These 


“disaster clause” that last summer 
was tacked onto Section 701 of the 
1954 housing amendments. (Follow- 
ing the 1955 floods in the east, Con- 
eress in 1956 made it possible for 
disaster cities of 25,000 or more 
population to get URA _ planning 
assistance see August-September 
1956 Journal, page 276. 

Waterbury’s URA-approved plan- 
ning assistance grant is for $17,900. 
which will enable the Connecticut 
Development Commission to aid the 
city in planning “flood treatment” for 
affected areas. The federal grant, to 
be supplemented with an equal 
amount in state funds, will be used 
for studies and surveys related to 
proposed revision of the city’s master 
plan. The work is expected to take 
two years. 





Stale News 


1 
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and other of the highlights of the 
legislative season to date are sum- 
marized below. 


LEGISLATORS APPROVE RENEWAL 
ENABLING LAWS IN SEVEN STATES 

The Washington, Nevada, New 
York, West Virginia, Iowa, Arkan- 
sas, and New Mexico state legisla- 
tures have approved laws that will 
enable communities in these seven 
states to take advantage of the fed- 
eral urban renewal program. Ac- 
tion on similar bills was pending, 
at this writing in six other states, as 
reported below. 


Passed. The Nevada legislature 
managed to keep interested citizens 
in the state guessing until the last 
minute but lawmakers came through 
with approval of an urban renewal 
enabling law just before adjourn- 
ment on March 27. 


In Washington, the wait has been 
even longer. The enactment of re- 
newal legislation this year marked 
the happy end to a struggle that 
dates back to 1945, when pioneer 
efforts were initiated to get for com- 
munities the power to obtain slum 
properties through eminent domain 
for clearance and redevelopment. 


Las Cruces and Santa Fe public 
officials put their weight behind the 
New Mexico renewal measure while 
it was still up for consideration. 
Mayor James E. Neleigh of Las 
Cruces helped turn the trick when he 
told a legislative committee studying 
the bill: “We advertise that New 
Mexico is the healthiest state, yet we 
have the highest infant mortality 
rate in the country.” Slum clearance 
would be a big help, he said. 


The Jowa measure is an “ice- 
breaker” in that for the first time. 
it permits communities in the state 
to participate in a federal housing 
program. As reported in the Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL (page 57), the new 
law provides broad renewal powers 
but specifically excludes public hous- 
ing. 


The West Virginia renewal law, 
closely patterned after model legisla- 
tion recommended by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and the 
laws adopted in New York and Ar- 
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Kansas all represent a_ broadening 
of existing redevelopment laws to 
cover over-all urban renewal pro- 
grams. 


Pending. Still to be counted as 
“hopefuls” in the enactment of re- 
newal enabling legislation this year 
are Utah, North Carolina, Vermont, 
Texas, California, and Nebraska. 


The Nebraska proposal may face 
some stormy seas; it is being vigor- 
ously opposed by Lincoln property 
owners, who managed to squelch an 
earlier proposal that would have 
given their city redevelopment pow- 
ers. The bill now before the legisla- 
ture would replace the state redevel- 
opment law (which gives such 
powers only to Omaha) and would 
enable all communities of over 5000 
population to undertake renewal 
programs. 


Storms that had been predicted 
for North Carolina’s proposed re- 
newal legislation have so far failed 
to materialize. The “legislation rode 
the crest of hurricane whipped tides 
to meet its first big House test,”’ the 
Charlotte Observer noted in April, 
and “more than two-thirds of that 
body rose in support of the measure.” 
The bill, since sent to the state senate, 
would (1) broaden the existing re- 
development law to include renewal 
activities and (2) make the old law 
more realistic by permitting the use 
of eminent domain if two-thirds 
rather than the present 100 per cent 

of the dwellings in a project area 
are substandard. 


In Texas, another of those states 
with a long history of trying for slum: 
clearance powers, urban renewal is 
on a legislative seesaw. At the latest 
report, hopes for passage of enabling 
laws, after having hit the ground 
were again on the way up. The issue 
was considered dead on April 8 
when the state senate voted a “no” 
on the proposal; the house of repre- 
sentatives on April 18 by overwhelm- 
ing odds voted “yes;” then, surprising 
almost everyone, the senate a short 
time later adopted a minority report 
that got the renewal measure back 
on that chamber’s calendar. 


The details of the Utah proposal 
were reported in the February Jour- 
NAL (page 56). No action had as 
yet been taken on the Vermont meas- 
ure as of this writing; the California 
bill had been sent to committee. 
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ANTI-DISCRIMINATION MEASURES 
GET ATTENTION IN 12 STATES 

Gaining momentum in the 1957 
legislative season is the drive to out- 
law discrimination in housing. And 
the big news is that this year, for the 
first time, some states—Connecticut, 
Minnesota, and New York—are con- 
sidering outlawing bias in private 
housing that receives no public aid 
whatsoever. 

Adding impetus to the activity in 
the state capitols was a precedent- 
setting action in February by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
At that time HHFA made an an- 
nouncement which, according to the 
New York Times, “virtually black- 
lists builders who violate the New 
York State law against discrimina- 
tion in publicly-assisted housing.” 
The New York law, in effect since 
July (see April 1956 JourNAL, page 
137). gives the State Commission 
Against Discrimination jurisdiction 
over alleged cases of racial or reli- 
cious bias in federally-insured hous- 
ing. Before the announced federal 
cooperation, the commission was 
forced to deal with builders found 
to be discriminating through the 
courts; it is believed that the federal 
government’s refusing to insure mort- 
gages of builders cited by the com- 
mission will get quicker results 

Here, according to Federal Hous- 
ing Administration Chief Norman 
Mason, is the theory behind the fed- 
eral government s support of the 
New York State law: “Even though 
an agency of the federal government 
cannot be responsible for enforcing 
a state law. the FHA has an obliga- 
tion to see that its facilities are avail- 
able to those builders who do business 
ethically, which naturally means con- 
ducting their operations in conform- 
ity with valid state and local laws.” 
Only other state in which the FHA 
stand may have immediate implica- 
tions is Washington, which recently 
enacted anti-bias legislation (see be- 
low 

Meanwhile, the legislatures of 
seven states that at the start of the 
year had no anti-bias-in-housing 
laws are at present considering, or 
have recently enacted, such legisla- 
tion. Five states having “fair housing 
laws” of one kind or another already 
on the books are considering broad- 
ening existing legislation. The anti- 
discrimination story shaping up in 
the states as the legislative season 
goes into its second quarter is pre- 
sented in more detail below. 


Newcomers 
Washington’s new anti - bias - in - 


housing law becomes effective in 
June. Other prospective newcomers 
among states having anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation are Minnesota, as 
mentioned above: California; Ore- 
gon: Ohio: Illinois: and New Mex- 
ico. 

Washington—In March Governor 
Rosellini put his signature to a bill 
that made Washington the second 
state in the nation to enact legislation 
banning discrimination in housing 
secured with government - backed 
loans. The first: New York—see 
above The Washington law covers 
renting, leasing, selling, and financing 
activities in regard to publicly-assisted 
housing. Responsibilities of the for- 
mer State Board Against Discrimina- 
tion in Employment have been 
broadened to include housing activ- 
ity. 


Minnesota would be- 
come the first state to outlaw bias in 
all kinds of housing in one sweep, if 
a bill now before the legislature is 
approved. The proposal provides for 
initiation of criminal or civil suits 
against any offenders and it speci- 
fically includes activities of financial 
institutions as subject to anti-discrim- 


Minnesota 


ination actions. 


Other states—In California, Ore- 
gon, Ohio, and New Mexico, bills 
introduced would prohibit discrimi- 
nation in all publicly-assisted hous- 
ing, as does the Illinois proposal, 
which also provides that all public 
housing accommodations violating 
the discrimination ruling would be 
declared public nuisances subject to 
abatement 


Expanding Old Laws 

In New York State and Connecti- 
cut movements are under way to do 
away with discrimination in virtually 
all housing. 

In New York State, where a raft 
of anti-bias bills has been introduced, 
attention has been focusing on a pro- 
posal banning discrimination in all 
rental housing and in sales of homes 
in developments of 10 or more 
Among the backers of the proposal 
is Paul T. O’Keefe, a member of 
Governor Harriman’s housing advis- 
ory council and a member of the 
local real estate board’s legislative 
committee. Mr. O’Keefe went 
against the stand taken by the real 
estate board, when in February he 
declared: “I prayerfully hope the 
bill will pass .. . If it is handled 
properly, I believe it will be a boon 
to real estate. vs 


The Connecticut proposal would 
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expand present anti-discrimination 
legislation (publicly-assisted hous- 
ing) to cover all housing. It spe- 
cifically includes activities of real 
estate agents. 


In New Jersey and Massachusett 
bills have been introduced to broad- 
en existing anti-bias legislation to 
cover publicly-ass:sted housing and, 
in Pennsylvania, a citizens drive 
led by the Council of Industrial and 
Interracial Relations of the Pres- 
bytery of Pittsburgh— has been 
launched to work toward the draft- 
ing of similar legislation. 


PUBLIC HOUSING MEETS SOME 
OLD FOES IN THE LEGISLATURES 

Public housing is coming up 
against some old foes in the state 
legislatures: referenda measures; 
“sell out” proposals; taxation bills. 
This year, as in the past, it is the 
realtors, the home builders, and the 
savings and loan leaguers who are 
masterminding the crippling legisla- 
tion. 

A classic example. The Alabama 
legislature is now considering a bill 
that would require a_ referendum 
test in each community where new 
public housing is proposed. The his- 
tory of the Alabama bill, with minor 
variations, could apply to the anti- 
public housing measures on the cal- 
endar in other states as well. 

Here’s the way it goes. At its an- 
nual meeting last fall, the Alabama 
real estate association kindled a 
down - with - subsidized - housing bon- 
fire and got together some of its most 
energetic members in a committee 
whose job it was to keep the fire 
going. The fuel: dollars for promo- 
tion. The result: the bill now before 
the legislature. 


A triple-barreled threat. The Ohio 
legislature is considering not one, 
but three bills aimed at crippling the 
public housing program in the state. 
The triple-barreled threat includes: 
(1) a bill similar to the Alabama 
referenda measure; (2) a proposal 
providing that any municipal legis- 
lative body may call for the sale of 
a public housing project; (3) a 
measure, which, if enacted, would 
force housing authorities to give a 
top priority to indigent persons and 
families getting at least 50 per cent 
of their incomes through welfare 
agencies or social security—which 
would mean, it has been reported, 
that within a few years only this type 
of family would be living in public 
housing in Ohio. 


A cloudburst. In Montana, friends 
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of public housing this year attempted 
to knock out a referenda require- 
ment that was incorporated into state 
law in 1953. The Montana senate in 
February approved a bill that would 
have done just that and then passed 
it on to the house of representatives, 
where it was sent to committee. That 
was when the Great Falls building 
and savings interests, hovering like a 
storm cloud, let loose. When the 
measure came out of committee, its 
prime feature 
public housing from the referendum 
no longer was. 


Pay for the privilege. In Califor- 
nia, the possibility is that local hous- 
ing authorities may be taxed “for the 
privilege” of operating low-rent 
projects. 

Here’s the story. A bill before the 
legislature would have directly put a 
property tax on housing projects. 
But the state law makers got wise 
to the fact that federal housing 
legislation sets as a condition of get- 
ting federal subsidy the tax exemp- 
tion of a housing project. So. the 
legislators in March did a little fancy 
work with words and, as the bill now 
stands, instead of taxing projects, it 
would tax housing authorities for the 
“privilege” of running them. 


In the prairie state. Some home 
builders and savings and_ loan 
leaguers are known to be behind a 
bill now before the Illinois state 
legislature providing for the sale of 
housing projects for private owner- 
ship on a vote by a governing body, 
or by referendum. The bill came out 
of committee April 30 marked with 
a “do pass”; the committee member- 
ship included some of the long list 
of legislators who had introduced 
the measure. 


Miscellany. Other public housing 
proposals either recently approved 
or still under consideration are: 


In Ohio, a bill has been introduced 
which would strike out income lim- 
its fixed by state law and bring them 
into conformity with federal law. 
Local housing agencies have been 
supporting the measure, which they 
say would eliminate present “unreal- 
istic” limits. Another bill would in- 
crease maximum admission limits 
from the present $2400 to $3000. 


The Georgia legislature in Febru- 
ary approved a measure authorizing 
unlimited investment by banks in 
obligations backed by the Public 
Housing Administration. 


In Michigan, a legislative commit- 


the unshackling of 





tee has been studying a_ proposal 
that would broaden the municipal 
housing act to include counties and 
townships, without limitation as to 
population, as well as cities and in- 
corporated villages. 


The Nebraska legislature has ap- 
proved a bill amending the housing 
authorities law to permit local hous- 
ing agencies to: (1) acquire addi- 
tional housing projects; (2) to ac- 
quire or construct buildings, land. 
equipment, etc., for recreational. 
educational, welfare, or community 
facilities 


MISCELLANEOUS BILLS EASE 
FINANCING, OPERATING PROBLEMS 

Money matters. A new law in 
North Dakota enables cities to im- 
pose a special 2-mill tax levy, receipts 
from which can be used to help fi- 
nance urban renewal, or to acquire 
sites for public buildings. 


In Indiana, a bill giving Indian- 
apolis’ redevelopment agency bond- 
ing power and permitting redevelop- 
ment of business districts was signed 
into law in March. However, the 
proposed 2 per cent bonding power 
reported in the February JouRNAL 
(page 57) was cut to one-half of 1 
per cent before approval. 

The Maryland legislature has ap- 
proved a proposal permitting Balti- 
more to let voters decide on a 10 
million dollar urban renewal bond 
issue. 


Friends and foes. Supporters of 
slum clearance in California succeed- 
ed in blocking a proposed state con- 
stitutional amendment that would 
have caused redevelopment agencies 
to lose out on some of the money now 
available to them for financing proj- 
ects. By state law, the agencies now 
get a share of receipts from taxes 
levied in redevelopment project 
areas to pay off their bonds. A pro- 
posal that would have paved the way 
for an attack on rural slums was 
killed, however. 

The Portland housing authority is 
reported as being unhappy about a 
proposal before the Oregon legisla- 
ture that could take urban renewal 
powers out of housing authority 
hands; present state law permits a 
housing body to function as a renewal 
agency as well. 

In Ohio, a referendum proposal 
that could jam up city rebuilding 
operations is awaiting action. The 
bill would require a community to 
(Continued column three, page 184) 
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KNOX BANNER SAYS... 








As I 


already visited one regional confer- 


write this column, I have 


ence. As you read it, I will have 
visited four more. This time lag is 
not because it takes so long to pub- 
lish the JouRNAL . . . but because I 
will be on the road almost entirely 
during the next few weeks and will 
have no time for writing. My first 
regional visit—-to the Southeastern 
conference—-was a most enjoyable 
one and I look forward to the othe 
six with a great deal of anticipation. 

We are now, on a _ nationwide 
basis, well organized to conduct an 
effective membership campaign. 
Some excellent results reported else- 
where in the JouRNAL have already 
been obtained. On the whole, how- 
ever, the job in each region is just 
getting into high gear and the real 
race lies ahead. 


Individual Membership Quotas 


Although I have already ex- 
plained to the regional presidents 
and their regional membership com- 
mittee members the means we used 
in setting our regional membership 
goals, I would like for each NAHRO 
member to understand them, in the 
hope that such understanding will 
increase your efforts to increase ours 
membership. We took, as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1956, the percentage of actual 
individual and agency members in 
each region of the total potential in 
each region as_ reflected by the 
1955-56 Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Directory. We did not include 
in this potential: 
federal officials and employees: state 
officials and employees: architects; 
engineers: 


commissioners: 


and many, many others 
eligible for sustaining membership. 

In other words, we simply based 
our individual potential on those 
who earned their living directly from 
the fields of housing and slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. Our study 
revealed that the ratio of individual 
membership to potential for the 
seven regions fell into three general 
categories: 
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One out of ten: New England. 
Middle Atlantic, Southeastern, and 
Pacific Southwest. 


of five: North 
Northwest. 


One out 
and Pacific 


Central 


One out of three: Southwest. 


Accordingly, each regional coun- 
cil was asked to step up its individual 
membership to the next category 
above. as follows: 


One out of five (20 per cent of 
potential New England, Middle 
Atlantic, Southeastern, and Pacific 
Southwest. 


One out of three (35 per cent of 
potential): North Central and Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


One out of two (50 per cent of 


potential): Southwest. 


Agency Quotas 


On agency memberships, each re- 
gional council was urged to try to 
achieve 75 per cent of the potential 
as reflected by the 1955-56 Housing 
and Redevelopment Directory. NOT 
included in this potential are many, 
many local rehabilitation, conserva- 
tion, and citizen organizations. Also 
not included are the more than 100 
new housing and_ redevelopment 
agencies activated since the publica- 
tion of the directory. 

The Southwest Regional Council, 
which already has 84 per cent of its 


agency membership potential, has 


been requested to step its agency 
membership up to 90 per cent of its 
potential. 

While I realize that, if every re- 
gional council makes it goal, we will 
exceed our individual membership 
1900) somewhat and our 
agency objective (57 
able amount, I believe 
that each regional goal is attainable 
through hard 


work 


objective 
by a consider- 
nonetheless 
interest and 


dee} 


Ways and Means 


If you will read or re-read issues 
of the JourNat for the past five 


months, you will find many sugges- 


tions as to how to obtain member- 
ships. In addition, I am sure that 
many of you have your own ideas 
and better ones) for getting mem- 


berships. 
you Is 


My point is that each of 
well armed with respect to 
knowledge of your product 
bership in NAHRQO) and how to 
sell it. I am sure that each of you 
possesses a deep interest and strong 
enthusiasm for NAHRO. Accord- 
ingly, the only additional ingredient 
necessary for a member- 
ship willingness to 
spend the time it takes to urge mem- 


(mem- 


successful 
drive is you? 
bership upon the tremendous num- 
ber of potential members who need 
NAHRO membership and whom we 
need in NAHRO. Will you take that 
time? 
Personally 


I have a new spinning rod and 
reel and have had it for several 
months. Little Rock is surrounded 
by beautiful lakes full of beautiful 
fish. I have not had a chance to use 
this new rod and reel. Will you give 
up a few fishing trips, bowling dates, 


or bridge games for the next few 
months and turn in a_ boatload, 
strike, or grandslam of NAHRO 


memberships instead? 
Knox Banner, May 1957 





Regional Council 





MEMBERSHIP GOALS 
Established as of December 1, 1956 


New Individual 
Members 


New England 169 
Middle Atlantic 989 
North Central 405 
Southeastern 400 
Southwest 187 
Pacific Southwest 26 
Pacific Northwest 103 


Net Gain in 
Agency Members 


+] 

18 

+7 
Wide open 

GQ 

13 


) 
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John J. Angelilli 

Yonkers, New York 
Audubon Mutual Housing 

Corporation 

Audubon Park, New Jersey 
Wentworth F. Baker 

Rochester, New York 
B. C. Barker 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
Manuel Barros 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Norman R. Bolden 

Brooklyn, New York 
Boston City Plan Department 
W. A. Brockenbrough 

Richmond, Virginia 
Charles B. Caldwell 

Highland Springs, Virginia 
John A. Cameron 

Winfield, Illinois 
Gertrude Carr 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Paul David Chapman 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Lawrence L. Christopher 

Yonkers, New York 
Milton W. Clark 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Robert S. Clark 

Portland, Oregon 
Walter A. Coleman 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
Barbara R. Collier 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
Delroy L. Cornick 

Chicago, Illinois 
Timothy Crannan 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Paul Cukas 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
James F. Curry 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Novine H. Dent 

Wavnesboro, Georgia 
George W. Dodd 

Atlanta, Georgia 
D. M. Donovan 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Richard Downs 

Syracuse, New York 





Herman C. Duvall 

Chicago, Illinois 
Hugh T. Earley 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Manuel P. Emery 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Normand J. England 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Thomas R. Finlon 

Braddock, Pennsylvania 
Marlene Fletcher 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Selmon T. Franklin 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Phillias J. Fournier 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
J. L. Furman 

Richmond, Virginia 
Frank M. Garrity 

McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
Alfred Gauthier 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Caroline Goulart 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Christine M. Gravett 

Ozark, Alabama 
Robert L. Gray 

Laurens, South Carolina 
Mrs. J. J. Greer 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
William F. Harkins, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Edna Harrison 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Arthui a. Herbert 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Herbert W. Hignet 

Ontario, Toronto, Canada 
Harrison Horan 

Poughkeepsie, 


New York 


Frank Imbriaco 
Detroit, Michigan 
Ivan Allen Company 
Augusta, Georgia 
Roscoe H. Jones 
Ottumwa, 
Rose Jones 
New 
F. S. Kennedy 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Iowa 


Alton W. Kilroy 

New Haven, Connecticut 
M. L. Kirby 

Richmond, Virginia 
Hila Koken 

Stockton, California 
Catherine K. Leith 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Aaron Levine 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Manuel Lima 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Francis Manning 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Margaret F. Mason 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Fred W. Michel 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Ezreene McAlister 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
J. D. McAnallen 

Winchester, Kentucky 
John McCulloch 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Lester McKeever 

Gary, Indiana 
Carson K. Newman 

Highland Springs, Virginia 
Jean D. Newman 

Toronto, Canada 
Samuel G. Nugent 

Richmond, Virginia 
John M. O'Mara 

New York, New York 
Moree M. Robinson 

Waynesboro, Georgia 
Kathleen C. Roche 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Alice e F. Rodgers 

Oakland, California 
Manuel Rodrigues 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Meryl Ruoss 

New York, New York 
Anson L. Ruston 

Syracuse, New York 


Bedford, Massachusetts San Diego Health and Housing 


Department, 
San Diego, California 


Agency Members Enrolled April, 1957 


Delaware County Housing Authority, Chester, Pennsylvania 
Department of Licenses and Inspection, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Laurens Housing Authority, Laurens, South Carolina 

Pahokee Housing Authority, Inc., Pahokee, Florida 

Portland City Plan Commission, Portland, Oregon 

Poughkeepsie Housing Authority, Poughkeepsie, New York 

Rochester Housing Authority, Rochester, 
South Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority, South Norfolk, Virginia 


New York 


A SPECIAL WORD OF THANKS... 


NAHRO WELCOMES... 


New Individual Members and Journal Subscribers for April, 1957 


San Mateo County Plan 
Commission, 
Redwood City, California 
Charles H. Schneider 
Hollywood, California 
William K. Shaughnessy 
New York, New York 
Philip J. Sherman 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Manuel Silva 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
John D. Smith 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Wilbur R. Stafford 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Stamford Community Council 
Stamford, Connecticut 
George G. Stone 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Earl H. Sutton 
Richmond, Virginia 
Bronko Tarailo 
Gary, Indiana 
Charles D. Thomas 
Seattle, Washington 
James J. Thomas 
Gary, Indiana 
Ann Thompson 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Stephen G. Thompson 
New York, New York 
W. T. Thompson 
Waynesboro, Georgia 
United States Public Health 
Servic e 
Atlanta, Georgia 
R. L. Walker 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Bessie D. Walton 
Royal Oak, Michigan 
Walter Weitzel 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Welfare Council of Metropol tar 
Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dorothy J. West 
Svracuse, New York 
Lewis R. Williams 


Chicago, Illinois 


Technical and Maintenance Information Service Subscriber Enrolled April, 1957 
Fitchburg Housing Authority, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Two NAHRO members who did spectacular work in the 1957 membership drive during the 
month of April were Emmett Burke of Yonkers and Philip F. Tripp of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Burke came through with 100 per cent membership on the part of his commissioners and 
the 43 employees of the Municipal Housing Authority of the City of Yonkers. 
have formed an association and their NAHRO dues are to be paid via the association. 

Mr. Tripp came in during the month with 20 members from among his staff of 41 
he’s still working to help reach the New England region’s goal of 169 new members. 


The employees 


and 
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members of NAHRO and subscribers to the JouRNAL oF Hovustnec who passed 20-, 15-, 10-, 


NAHRO SALUTES ... 


and 


)-year anniversaries with the Association during the month of April 





20 Years or More 





H. N. Faulkner 
Boston, Massachusetts 
John M. Gaus 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Institute of Public Administration 
New York, New York 
Frank H. Malley 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Massachusetts State Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New Britain Public Library 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Oscar Sutermeister 
Bethesda, Maryland 
Oliver C. Winston 
Baltimore, Maryland 





15-19 Years 





Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia 
Connecticut College Library 
New London, Connecticut 
John W. Edelman 
Washington, D. C. 
John Taylor Egan 
Washington, D. C. 
John F. Fitchen 
Hamilton, New York 
Morris B. Fleissig 
Flushing, New York 
John T. Howard 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Lee F. Johnson 
Falls Church, Virginia 
University of Kentucky Library 
Lexington, Kentucky 
John D. Lange 
Washington, D. C. 
Library, Federal Reserve System 
Washington, D. C. 
John MacGathan 
Schenectady, New York 
Albert Mayer 
New York, New York 
Marion Neprud 
Washington, D. C. 
New York City Plan Commission 
New York, New York 
Division of Housing, New York 
State 
Orvil R. Olmsted 
Arlington, West Virginia 
John J. O'Rourke 
New York, New York 
John I. Robinson 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Schulz 
Long Branch, New Jersey 
Abner D. Silverman 
Washington, D. C. 
Hale Walker 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Washington Housing Association 
Washington, D. C. 
Chester L. Weaver 
Arlington, Virginia 
Henry D. Whitney 
New York, New York 








10-14 Years 





Arthur F. D’Amato 
New Britain, Connecticut 
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Wayne F. Daugherty 

Falls Church, Virginia 
Albert C. Demers 

Hartford, Connecticut 
David K. Dounn 

Long Island, New York 
Julius Elkin 

Bronx, New York 
Beulah R. Grad 

New York, New York 
Charles S. Graham 

New Britain, Connecticut 
Sara Hartman 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Raymond D. Holmes 

Fall River, Massac husetts 
Ralph Ingram 

Bethesda, Maryland 
James E. Lash 

New York, New York 
Legislative Library 

Saskatchewan, Canada 
Susie E. Miles 

Washington, D. C 
Harold R. Mullen 

Utica, New York 
Elizabeth Niebyl 

Staten Island, New York 
Charles A. Roesch 

Buffalo, New York 
W. J. Ruggaber 

Savannah, Georgia 
William Schlenke 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Philip Schorr 

New York, New York 
John W. Shively 

Arlington, Virginia 
Helen B. Slavens 

Portland, Oregon 
Philip F. Tripp 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
George J. Vermeire 

Farrell, Pennsylvania 
Ruth Voris 

Washington, D. C. 
Lewis H. Weinstein 

Boston, Massachusetts 
S. M. Werner 

Brookline, Massachusetts 
Huntington Williams 

Baltimore, Maryland 





5-9 Years 





Edward J. Abbott 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


Melvin J. Adams 

Washington, D. C. 
American Public Health 

Association 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Fredericka Appleby 

Newark, New Jersey 
Thomas L. Appleby 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Margueritte Aurit 

Renton, Washington 
Louis A. Axt 

West New York, New Jersey 


Stanley Baruch 
Bethesda, Maryland 
Francis W. Bauet 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
John J. Beggs 
Forest Hills, New York 
Norman Blumberg 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Broome County Planning Board 
Binghamton, New York 
Dean K. Boorman 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 
Mrs. Stanley J. Brovick 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
Ambrose A. Browne 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Bureau of Housing 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Bureau of Sanitation 
Richmond, Virginia 
Jeremiak Calnan 
Lwvnn, Massachusetts 
Gerald J. Carey 
New York, New York 
William H. Cary, Jr 
Washington, D. (¢ 
Paul Casaccio 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Carl A. S. Coan 
Sherwood Forest, Marylard 
Paul S. Cogen 
Queens Village, New York 
Charles A. Cole 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Harry A. Collins 
Prov idenc 2. Rhode Island 
University of Connecticut, Wilbur 
Cross Library 
Storrs, Connecticut 
Ralph W. Crain, Ji 
Washington, D. ¢ 
J. A. Crawford 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Michael Creanza 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Creer, Kent, Cruise & Aldrich 
Providence, Rhode Island 
George E. Cromwell 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Worthy Crowley 
Washington, D. ( 
F. E. Dearlove 
Toronto, Canada 
M. Edward DeFazio 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
William C. Dies 
Toronto, Canada 
A. M. Dunstan 
Alexandria, Virginia 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Armistead Fitzhugh 
Jamaica, New York 
Arthur Frank 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Herman Goldbecker 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Lester Goldberg 
Linden, New Jersey 
Donald M. Graham 
Brighton, Massachusetts 
Glenn H. Groff 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Herbert R. Groop 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


George D. Hall 
Boston, Massac husetts 
Raymond P. Harold 
Worce ster, Massachusetts 
P. W. Harrigan 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Frank Harrington 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
Daniel J. Heffernan 
Bristol, Connecticut 
Robert ( Hembree 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Harry P. Hogan 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Victor D. Hogan 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
] homas Hy nes, Jr 
Providence, Rhode Island 
John B. Jenney 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
Beatrice Kasdin 
Washington, D. ¢ 
John R. Kellam 
Prov idenc ec. Rhode Is] ind 
Jesse M. Laff 
Yonkers, New York 
Francis X. Lane 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Irving I. Laskowitz 
Newark, New Jersey 
Charles A. Lawless 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
Lawrence Levine 
Guilford, Connecticut 
Gordon G. Logan 
Narracusett, Rhode Island 
Glen Mathiasen 
Denville, New Jersey 
Martha H. Messe 
Vancouver, Washington 
Louis Michaelson 
Seattle, Washington 
Victor R. Miller 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Aubrey R. Morris 
Philadelphia, Pennsyly inia 
Austin B Mosco 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Alan McClennen 
Linc oln, Massac huse tts 
Joseph A. McNulty 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
C. Howard McPeak 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Harland A. McPhetres 
Boston, Massachusetts 
NAACP Legal Defense & 
Educational Fund 
New York, New York 
New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Thomas A. Patten 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
R. B 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Warren P. Phelan 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Walter S. Pike 
Newport, Rhode Island 
Edward Sears Read 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Stanley F. Reagan 
Buffalo, New York 
Continued page 178) 
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(Continued from page 177) 
Ministere De Le Reconstruction 

Paris, France 
Cecil Richards 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Stanley Roach 

Lynn, Massachusetts 
Clifton E. Rodgers 

Freedom, Pennsylvania 
R. F. Rowland 

Riverside, Rhode Island 
Roland M. Sawyer 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Edward W. Schneider 

Greenbelt, Maryland 
George J. Schwank 

Bayside Queens, New York 
Rose E. Scott 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
J. A. Sexauer Manufacturing Co. 

New York, New York 
Clem Snyder 

Hampton, Virginia 
Anatole A. Solow 

Washington, D. C. 
Lucien St. Onge 

New Britain, Connecticut 
Louis Strassler 

Passaic, New Jersey 
Elizabeth D. Trucksess 

Washington, D. C. 
William ]. Villaume 

New York, New York 
Samuel Warrence 

Newark, New Jersey 
John Waverczak 

Morristown, New Jersey 
Cornelius C. West 

Lincoln Heights, Ohio 
Girard J. White 

Quincy, Massachusetts 
Herbert C. Wieland 

Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Williams, Coile & Blanchard 

Newport News, Virginia 
Franklin R. Williams 

Worcester, Massachusetts 
William O. Wood. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
C. I. Woolsey 

Toronto, Canada 
Tom T. Wuerth 

Guilford, Connecticut 


1957 HOUSING BILL— 


(Continued from page 161) 





ship program, according to Senator 


John Sparkman (D), Alabama was 


the “spectre of inflation.” 


Middle-income housing provisions 


that fared better were: (1 


a pro- 


posal establishing a new special as- 
sistance category under FNMA, per- 


mitting the purchase at par 


of 250 


million dollars of FHA Section 221 
mortgages under easy, no-money- 
down, 40-year terms, at 4 per cent 
interest—to cover loans not only for 


displaced families but for 


elderly 


persons, minority groups, and large 
families; (2) an increase in FNMA’s 
authority to purchase Section 213 
cooperative housing mortgages to 


350 million dollars: and (3) 


an in- 


crease in FNMA’s secondary market 
mortgage purchasing authority by 


500 million dollars. 





a) Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, '54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Total number approved from February 15 to May 10: 56, bringing the 
total to 221 as of May 10. 

Names of new communities: Roswell, Barnesville, Midville, Fairburn, 
Gibson, Cedartown, McDonough, Albany, Lyons, and Jessup, Georgia: East 
St. Louis, Illinois; Vinton, Berwick, and Sulphur, Louisiana; Dyersberg, 
Fayetteville, and Shelbyville, Tennessee; Goodwater, Bessemer, Samson, 
Huntersville, Carbon Hill, Andalusia, Luverne, Cordova, Wilton, and Ala- 
baster, Alabama; Beeville, Dodson, Anahuac, Grand Prairie, and Wortham, 
Texas; St. Charles, Missouri; Kansas City, Kansas; Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; Lynchburg and Portsmouth, Virginia: Guadalupe, San Diego, San 
Bernardino, and San Leandro, California; Phoenix, Arizona; Jacksonville 
Beach and Cottondale, Florida; Easton, Pennsylvania; Douglas, Alaska; 
Paterson, New Jersey; Salinas, Manati, Luquillo, Lajas, Jayuya, Gurabo, 
Aguadillo, and Adjuntas, Puerto Rico; Lebanon, Kentucky. 





PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of March 31, 1957) 


Projects by Current Status 
Approved for Approved for 


Capital Grant Preliminary Final Approved for 
Reservations Planning Planning Execution 
Projects $407 184 113 142 
Localities 268* 133 102 95 
Amount $864,647,162 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 


Planning Advances Temporary Loans Capital Grants 


Authorized Authorized Contra ts Authorized 
Projects 488 109 135 
Amount $32,300,270 $330,377 ,436** $253,879,911 


tIncludes one completed project. 

*Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects 
in more than one category. Locations are in 33 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans. 

Source: Urban Renewal Administration progress reports 








PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, '54-'56) 
Progress of Projects 
‘As of March 31, 1957) 


Under Annual Construction Construction 


Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 92 800 11,209 207,961 
Projects 507 36 1,404 


HOUSING ACT OF 1956 (35,000 units authorized for current fiscal year) 
(As of March 31, 1957) 

By the end of March, applications were in process for 10,211 units in 43 
localities; another 8,405 units in 51 localities already were under reserva- 
tion or even further advanced, bringing the total number of units either at 
present, or soon to be, actively under way to 18,616. 

Of the 8,405 active units, annual contributions contracts have been ap- 
proved, but not executed, for 1510; preliminary loans have been executed 
for 3,861 and approved, for 1,518. 

*Construction not started. 
Source: Public Housing Administration progress reports 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Total number of recipients from January 18 to May 10: 16, bringing 
total to 20, as of May 11. 
Providence, Rhode Island was recipient of both new grants (see page 


154 





Section 701, Planning Assistance 


Total number of receipients from January 18 to May 10: 16, bringing 
the total to 70 as of May 11. 
Names of new recipients: Illinois; Connecticut (two grants) ; Kentucky; 


Massachusetts; California; Stanislaus County (California); San Diego 
County; Macon-Bibb County (Georgia) ; Shenango Valley planning commis- 
sion (Pennsylvania); Pennsylvania; Louisiana; Cape May County (New 


Jersey) ; Oklahoma (two grants); Oregon State board of higher education 
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NAHRO ANNUAL CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


PROCEDURE ESTABLISHED 

A procedure for encouraging and 
processing resolutions on housing and 
urban renewal policy for considera- 
tion at the annual business meetings 
of the Association was approved at 
the March meeting of the Board of 
Governors. The Board acted on a 
series of recommendations developed 
by this year’s Resolutions Commit- 
tee, which is headed by NAHRO 
past president Robert D. Sipprell of 
Buffalo. Outlined below are the time 
schedule and the mechanics that the 
NAHRO membership must follow 
in order to bring policy decisions up 
for a vote at the time of the Associa- 
tion’s annual conferences. 


Time Schedule 
At the beginning of each NAHRO 


program year (starting when new 
officers take over at the conclusion 
of each annual conference), the 
President must name a Resolutions 
Committee of five to nine members. 
representative of areas of member- 
ship interest. 

Just prior to the regular July 
meeting of the Board of Governors. 
the Resolutions Committee meets to 
consider any resolutions proposed by 
the membership (following the pro- 
cedures outlined below) and_ to 
initiate any recommendations that it 
may wish to have come before the 
membership. 

The Board of Governors receives 
a report of the committee at its July 
meeting and approves or rejects any 
of the proposed recommendations in 
accordance with the 
summarized below. 

Additional membership —recom- 
mendations can be accepted by the 
Resolutions Committee up to Sep- 
tember 15. 

Not more than 10 days and not 
less than two days prior to the an- 
nual business meeting, the committee 
holds a second meeting, at which 
time its final recommendations are 
developed for presentation to the 
Board of Governors at its meetine 
just prior to the annual business 
meeting. The Board may initiate 
new recommendations at its meeting. 

The committee submits recom- 
mended resolutions for a vote of the 
members at the annual 
meeting. 


regulations 


business 


Subject Matter 


Subject matter of resolutions to be 
considered by the comiuuittee must 
fall within one or more of the fol- 
lowing major headings: (a) ac- 
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BY BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


knowledgments; (b) recognition and 
commendation; (c housing and 
redevelopment policy and program 

Under the heading of “housing 
and redevelopment policy and pro- 
gram, there may be one or more 
resolutions that may include, but 
need not be limited to, the following 
areas of interest: (a) public hous- 
ing program and operation; (b) re- 
development program and_ opera- 
tion; (c) mortgage insurance, financ- 
ing, and the private housing market 

As a guide to content and cover- 
age of policy and program resolu- 
tions, the committee may considet 
only matters of policy, practice, 
and/or program characteristics that 
have a broad nationwide applica- 
tion. The committee must also test 
the subject matter against NAHRO’'s 
purpose and interest as a professional 
association. 


Procedure for Introduction 


Resolution recommendations must 
be submitted in writing from one o1 


more of the following sources: (a 
regular standing committees; (b) ad 
hoc or special committees; ‘ 
NAHRO sections; (d) regional 


councils; (e) local chapters. Resolu- 
tion recommendations from individ- 
ual members may not be considered 
without clearance through one o1 
more of these Association units. 

Resolution recommendations must 
be transmitted to the Chicago office 
of NAHRO for the attention of the 
Resolutions Committee and must 
reach that office not later than two 
weeks prior to the July meeting of 
the Board of Governors (scheduled 
this year for July 11-12 in Denver 
The Chicago staff must screen the 
subject matter of each 
recommendation and immediately 
refer them for review to whatever 
membership unit or units it considers 
to have a joint interest in the recom- 
mended policy. A copy of the letter 
making this referral, with 
the original resolution recommenda- 
tion, is transmitted at the same time 
to the chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. 

Resolution recommendations that 
may develop from activity subse- 
quent to the July meeting of the 
Board of Governors may be chan- 
neled in the same manner as noted 
above and must reach the Chicago 
NAHRO office not later than Sep- 
tember 15. 

The Resolutions Committee may 


resolution 


together 


not accept recommendations received 
after October 1 from anv source 
other than the Board of Governors 
Chis regulation, however, does not 
preclude the modification or revision 
of resolutions as a result of annual 
conference deliberations. 

All resolutions to be presented to 
the annual conference must first 
have been reviewed by the Board of 
Governors, on the time schedule out- 
lined above—except that resolutions 
from the floor of the annual business 
meeting can be entertained if intent 
to introduce such resolutions is filed 
with the Board of Governors in ad- 
vance and reflected on the confer- 
ence agenda. 

Rejection Procedure 

Recommended resolutions may be 
rejected by the Resolutions Commit- 
tee and/or the Board of Governors 
Rejection may be based upon, but 
not limited to, one of the following 
conditions: (a) insufficient clearance 
through membership units; (b) late 
submittal; (c) outside of or in con- 
flict with NAHRO purpose and ob- 
jective; (d) partisan political impli- 
untimely from a public 
relations point of view. 

Written explanation of 
must, as 


cations: e 


rejection 
soon as practicable, be 
transmitted to the proposing source 
or sources by the chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee if rejected 
by committee action, or by the 
NAHRO executive director, if re- 
jected by 


action of the Board of 


Governors. 
1957 Committee 

Chairman: Robert D. Sipprell, 
Executive Director, Buffalo Munici- 
pal Housing Authority. Members: 
Malcolm A. Burrows, Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Director, District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency 
Charles L. Executive Direc- 
tor, St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thorities; Mark K. Herley, Assistant 
Director, Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion: Dr. William C. Loring, ]r., 
Executive Director, Housing Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Boston, In« 
Hudson Malone, Executive Director 
Authority of the City of 
Wiliam L. Raf- 
sky, Development Coordinator, City 
of Philadelphia; Allen R. Reed, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Housing Authority 
of the County of San Joaquin 
H. Ralph Taylor, Executive Direc- 
tor, New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency; Oliver C. Winston, Direc- 
tor, Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency. 


Farris, 


Housing 
Albany, Georgia: 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


Because of the unusually high interest in “Mrs. McGee and Public Housing” 
speech made by Miss Elizabeth Wood at NAHRO’s 1956 annual conference 
in New York City (see December 1956 JourNaL)—this column calls special 
attention to the publication of Miss Wood’s completed study of “McGee” 
problems for the New York City Housing Authority. 


Titled The Small Hard Core 


(see below), the study, published on May 6 by 


the sponsoring agency, the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of New 
York, calls for a two-pronged approach toward improving tenancy in public 
housing: (1) development by the housing authority and public and private 
welfare agencies of a program to deal better with troubled and troublesome 
families and (2) development of a public housing program for more success- 
fully meeting the needs of normal families. First of the eight recommendations 
concluding the report: establishment in the housing authority of the position 
“coordinator of social welfare services” and creation in the city’s department 
of welfare of the position “director of housing services.” 


Key: (B) book; (M) magazine; (N 


back.” 


NEW FROM NAHRO 

PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 60: “A 
Housing Authority with Its Own News- 
paper Column.” April 1957. 2pp. Sent free 
to NAHRO agency members. Additional 
copies free on request by agency mem- 
ber personnel. National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
(P) 


NEW FROM RIS 

Mailings during March and April 
1957 to subscribers to NAHRO’s Renewal 
Information Service. Copies may. still 
be available to non-subscribers directly 
from the original sources listed below or, 
for titles starred, may be obtained from 
a limited RIS supply at NAHRO?’s 
Washington office. 


ABC’s of URBAN RENEWAL. 1957. 
24 pp., illustrated. Urban Renewal Divi- 
sion of Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
Executive Offices, Chicago 7, Illinois. (P) 

Designed to give Sears executives an 
understanding of urban renewal principles 
so that they can work with civic and 
municipal groups in their store areas 
‘see July 1956 JourNnat, page 242). 
Through a simple picture-and-text pres- 
entation, a quick introduction of the sub- 
ject is achieved—useful for any friend 
or neighbor who does not know his urban 
renewal ABC’s. 


CHANGES AHEAD IN CITY AND 
SUBURBAN LIVING. New York Times 
survey. 1957. 8 pp. The New York 
Times, New York City. (P) 

Seven articles on urban and suburban 
problems: traffic, slums, housing, indus- 
trial growth. Includes surveys of Miami, 
Toronto, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


TOWARD A GREATER CITY. The 
1955 Report of the Redevelopment Au- 
thority of the City of Philadelphia. 1956. 
24 pp. Redevelopment Authority of the 
City of Philadelphia, Board of Education 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (P) 
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newspaper; (P 


pamphlet or “paper 


ROOF GUTTERS. Neighborhood Con- 
servation Information Bulletin. Prepared 
by the Detroit City Plan Commission in 
cooperation with the Department of Parks 
and Recreation for the Detroit Commit- 
tee for Neighborhood Conservation and 
Improved Housing. 3 pp. (P) 


4 PROGRAM FOR PUBLIC WORKS 
PLANNING. 1956. Folder. Community 
Facilities Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 5 cents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (P) 

Brief explanation of how the federal 
government facilitates public works plan- 
ning for community development and list 


of regional offices of the HHFA. 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL NEWS, is- 
sue of April 15, 1957, containing AMA 
protest on the administration’s cut-back 
on urban renweal. 4 pp. American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1625 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P) 


*AMA NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
BULLETIN: Subject File, Housing No. 
3. April 8, 1957. 4 pp. American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1625 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P) 


*AN INSURED DEBENTURE FI- 
NANCING ACT: A Proposal to Provide 
a Means for, Private Pension Funds to 
Supply Additional Funds for Rental 
Housing Construction. Report of Sub- 
committee on Housing, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 1957. 20 pp. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(P) 


*CAPITOL HILL BUSINESS CENTER. 
Promotion Folder. The Nashville Hous- 
ing Authority and the Guaranty Realty 


*Limited supply available from NAHRO 
Renewal Information Service, 815 17th 
Street, Washington 6, D.C. 





Company, 316 Union Street, Nashville, 
Tennessee. (P) 


*TESTIMONY OF KNOX BANNER, 
REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING OF THE SENATE BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1957. 
Mimeo. (P) 


See March Jou RNAL, page 105 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


BUYERS OF INTERRACIAL HOUS- 
ING: A Study of the Market for Con- 
cord Park, by Eunice and George Grier. 
1957. 66 pp., mimeo. University of 
Pennsylvania, Institute for Urban Studies, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. (P) 


Concord Park, in Philadelphia's out- 
skirts, is gaining fame as a successful 
private housing development built for 
white and Negro home buyers. This 
study, by social scientists Grier, was made 
to learn about the merchandising and 
marketing problems of interracial sales 
housing and specifically to shed light on 
the problems to be expected in Phila- 
delphia’s gigantic Eastwick redevelop- 
ment area, where up to 15,000 new 
homes will be built for interracial occu- 
pancy with public and private investment. 
The report makes many findings of in- 
terest, among them: Concord Park white 
buyers were not “joiners” and only about 
one-quarter of the families reported mem- 
bership in interracial organizations: close 
to half the white buyers said they had 
never had Negro neighbors within three 
blocks of them and 37 per cent said 
they had never had Negro friends: slight- 
ly over half the white buyers said that 
the interracial policy weighed favorably, 
but most of these families indicated that 
housing value was the more important 
influence in bringing them to Concord 
Park. Thirty-seven per cent of the white 
buyers admitted to doubts about the inter- 
racial policy when they bought but, after 
occupancy, 86 per cent expressed ap- 
proval of the great majority of thei 
neighbors. 


Concord Park is operating on a “con- 
trolled occupancy” system, enforced 
section-by-section in the project, and more 
Negroes applied to buy homes there than 
could be accepted. The Negro buyers 
had slightly higher average income than 
the white buyers: $6361 compared with 
$5998. Most of the household heads in 
the Negro families were semi-skilled 
mechanics, professionals, or clerical work- 
ers and almost half the working wives 
were professionals: school teachers, gov- 
ernment workers. The largest number of 
white household heads were professionals. 

The questionnaire used by the Griers 
for the survey is included in the report. 


FINANCING 


EQUITY INVESTMENT IN HOUS- 
ING BY INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND SAVINGS BANKS. Re- 
vision of chart issued by Division of Law, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in 
January 1948. 1957. 18 pp. No price 
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listed. Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, Washington 25, D. C. 

A comparative chart showing principal 
provisions of state statutes that authorize 
insurance companies, building and loan 
associations, and savings banks to make 
direct equity investments in the owner- 
ship and operation, construction and sale, 
of housing. HHFA General Counsel Oak- 
ley Hunter points out in cover-sheet that 
direct investment in housing by these 
financial institutions is rather minor, be- 
cause the non-liquid character of real 
property, real estate taxes, and the pos- 
sibility of fluctuating values make it less 
attractive than other investments. He 
also says, “despite these limitations, 
however, housing developments by these 
institutions have helped in revitalizing 
some slum and blighted areas in our 
larger cities.” 


MANAGEMENT 


THE SMALL HARD CORE, by Eliza- 
beth Wood. 1957. 26 pp. $1. Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council of New 
York, Inc., 20 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, New York. (P) 


See page ITO, 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 1957: 
A Description of Organized Activities in 
Social Work and in Related Fields. Thir- 
teenth Issue. Russell H. Kurtz, editor. 
1957. 752 pp. $7.50. National Association 
of Social Workers. New York, New York. 
(B) 


The annual compendium of all that’s 
afoot in the social work and allied fields 
which used to be published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and this year has the 
new sponsor noted above. Introduced by 
50 pages of history of social welfare devel- 
opment, the main part of the book con- 
sists of topical articles on all aspects of the 
field (there’s one on housing written by 
Lee Johnson of the National Housing 
Conference). The final 150 pages list 
agencies, governmental and voluntary, in 
the United States and Canada. 

The book is useful for housers as a re- 
view of current social welfare develop- 
ments and the directory section is most 
handy to have within reference reach. 


INTERNATIONAL 


APPRAISING THE ROLE OF HOUS- 
ING IN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT, by E. Jay Howenstine, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, January 1957, 
pp. 21-33. 60 cents. International La- 
bour Office, Geneva, Switzerland. (M) 

An analysis of economic, social, and 
political approaches for providing uni- 
versally adequate and healthy living 
space for every family and an attempt 
to reconcile the three approaches. A 
note for “housing enthusiasts”: “it is 
important that [they] should come to 
grips with the over-all problems confront- 
ing the less industrialized countries in 
the allocation of their scarce construction 
resources.” 


FINANCING OF HOUSING AND 
COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS. Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, United Nations. 1957. 


May 1957 
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61 pp. 60 cents. United Nations Publica- 
tion Sales Number: 1957. IV.1. United 
Nations, New York City. (P) 

A general introduction of the problem 
of financing housing for low-income fam- 
ilies in the “United Nations” world to- 
day—with current trends and lines of 
future action briefly stated—followed by 
chapters dealing, respectively, with such 
housing programs in Africa: Asia and 
the Far East: Europe: Latin America 
and the Caribbean; the Middle East 
North Amerioa: and Australia and New 
Zealand. An easy and interesting way 
to gain an over-view and widen one’s 
housing horizon . . . and to compare 
“our” way with the ways of others 


HOUSING BUILDING AND PLAN. 
NING No. 9. Housing and Planning 


Branch, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, United Nations. 1955. 
131 pp. $1.25. United Nations Publica- 
tion Sales Number: 1955. IV. 19. United 
Nations, New York City. (P) 

Another “housing horizon widener.” 
Part I describes the United Nations pro- 
gram in housing, building, and planning 
and international activities in Asia and 
the Far East, 1947-1955. Part II includes 
papers and reports of the United Na- 
tions seminar on housing and community 
improvement held in New Delhi in 1954 


ADMINISTRATION 


LEADERSHIP AND SUPERVISION: 
A Survey of Research Findings, by Rich- 
ard E. Andrews (U.S, Civil Service Com- 
mission Personnel Management Series No. 
9). 1957. 62 pp. 30 cents. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
235,D.Cc. @) 

Prepared as part of the United States 
Civil Service Commission's “Career Ds 
velopment Program,” this pamphlet pulls 
together results of current 
human behavior by social scientists 
largely in the Office of Naval Research 
which has value for improving adminis- 
tration. It’s not a “manual” or “how 
to do it” book but reading it will pro- 
vide enlightenment on many 
such as the supervisor's influence on 
morale, relations between supervisors and 
their supervisors, and the communication 
of instructions—useful information to 
administrators of housing and redevelop- 
ment agencies and to managers of hous- 
ing project staffs. 


research on 


subjects 


OFFICE WORKER TEST 30-A and 
EXAMINER MANUAL. Preliminary 
edition. 1956. 23 pp. and 18 pp. $1 for 
inspection copy; lower rates for quantities 
of 10 or more. Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. (P) 

One of the new ready-to-use test series 
being worked out by the Public Personnel 
Association (formerly the Civil Service 
Assembly), this 90-minute examination 
rates skills for such jobs as office clerk, 
typist, stenographer, receptionist, messen- 
ger, at entrance level. Broken down into 
“subtests” for reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning and 
computation, name and number checking, 
alphabetical filing, spelling, punctuation, 
English usage, and office information. The 
instructions are thorough: the test form 
is easy to grade. 


RELOCATION 
A REPORT ON RELOCATION. Popu- 


lation and Housing Report Number 2. 
Staff Report of the Chicago Plan Com 
mission. 1956. 26 pp. Free on request to 
Chicago Plan Commission, City Hall, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. (P) 

Reviews experiences of other cities and 
Chicago in the operation of relocation 
programs connected with slum clearance, 
highway preparation, and other urban re 
newal activity. Concludes from this sur 
vey that the “biggest hurdle for any 
relocation agency” includes (1) families 
that because of high income and _ their 
racial origin, are unable to obtain stan- 
dard housing in the private market, and 
are ineligible for public housing; (2) the 
families eligible for public housing who 
want to move into private housing. Con 
cludes also, on the basis of this “pilot 
study” that relocation up to the present 
“has been less than a complete success 
that the success of comprehensive urban 
redevelopment may well depend on the 
adequacy of relocation; that planning for 
the relocatees is as important as planning 
for the new site occupants” and 
recommends some steps for ¢ hi ago 


URBAN LIVING 


URBAN NEIGHBORHOODS AND 
INFORMAL SOCIAL RELATIONS, by 
Wendell Bell and Marion D. Boat, in 
The American Journal of Sociology, 
January 1957, pp. 391-398. $1.25. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois. (M) 

Questioning, as have other sociologists 
the extent to which make for 
inonymous’ and “impersonal” living 
as against the neighborliness of small 
town and country the authors set out 
to analyze the social relationship of men 
in four different types of San Francisco 
neighborhoods: low-rent rooming house 
single-family; high-rent apart 
ment: and high-rent single-family. The 
people in the first and third of thes 
neighborhoods were not found to be given 
family relationships, while the 
cond and fourth had a high “family 
status.” The sociologists learned, in part, 
that: (1) getting people together in for- 
mal associations often leads to personal 
relationships: (2) a neighborhood is more 
highly organized and integrated through 
informal contacts when it has high “‘fam- 
ily status,” like the low-rent single-family 
ind the high-rent single-family neighbor- 
hoods studied. Main conclusion, which 
shows that no sweeping generalization 
can be made: “The family and economi 
characteristics of an urban neighborhood 
may greatly influence the informal social 
relations of city residents.” 


TRAINING 


A TRAINING MANUAL IN FIELD 
INSPECTION OF BUILDINGS AND 
STRUCTURES, edited by R. C. and 
Hal Colling. 1956. 174 pp. $7.50 plus 
25 cents postage. Uniform Building Code 
Association, 610 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles 14, California. (B) 

More than 20 municipal building offi- 
cials contributed to the preparation of 
this manual, which is used as an outline 
text for college and university courses 
being established by the International 
Conference of Building Officials and as 
a supplemental guide for testing skill in 
building inspection techniques. 


cities 
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Safe, quick, and economical is the 

description of the VP Stud Hammer 
. a device for attaching metal o1 

wood to concrete with a specially 
developed nail stud. 

The hammer is piston-driven and 
power-actuated by a blank cartridge. 
When fired, the hammer pushes the 
nail stud through the metal or wood 
and into the concrete. Depth of the 
nail stud penetration can be pre-set, 
it is claimed, by a power adjustment 
ring at the end of the barrel. 

The VP Stud Hammer is said to 
prevent ricocheting because the nail 
stud is pushed, rather than shot, into 
the surface. In addition, the manu- 
facturers say, the tool cannot be fired 
accidentally because it cannot be set 
off until it is in the work position. 

The hammer can be used for such 
purposes as attaching conduit boxes, 
pipe straps, window frames, heating 
ducts, and partitions. It is also use- 
ful for anchoring wood or sheet 
metal to concrete and for installing 
carpeting over concrete flooring. 

Three nail stud lengths are avail- 
able for use with the tool: 144, 134, 
and 2% inches. One type of car- 
tridge is used with all of the nail 
studs. Three spall shields are pro- 
vided to prevent cracking and chip- 
ping of surfaces: a round flat disc 
for open work; a long narrow shield 
for corners; and a special shield for 
use with 2 x 4 lumber. 
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JOH-E2—SEALING COMPOUND 

With the development of many 
new building materials and the ex- 
panding uses of conventional mate- 
rials, new compounds have had to be 
developed for purposes of sealing and 
caulking. Sonalastic sealing com- 
pound—a synthetic rubber combina- 
tion composed of sulfurized rubber 
polymers—is one such material. 

A liquid that cures to a rubber- 
like substance with the addition of 
an activating agent, Sonolastic com- 
pound is said to be non-shrinkable 
and impervious to the effects of air, 
moisture, salt spray, and sunlight. In 
addition, the material is said to have 
“cold flow” properties, expanding 
and contracting with changes caused 
in building materials by extremes in 
temperature. According to the manu- 
facturer, beads approximately %%- 
inches deep and '-inch can be 
stretched to four times their width 
and maintain adhesion and continu- 
ity. 

Other advantages claimed for the 
product in addition to its qualities of 
adhesion, weathering resistance, elas- 
ticity, and extreme temperature 
range are oil resistance, durability, 
and its usefulness in joining metal, 
glass, and concrete. 

Other uses suggested for the prod- 
uct are as a filler or gasket in many 
types of tanks, boxes, and screens. 

Sonolastic is available in 10- and 
2'2-pound units—composed of both 
base and activator. A 10-pound unit 
is said to be enough to fill 200 cubic 
inches of joints. The material comes 
in tan, black, aluminum, and grav. 





JOH-E3—PLASTIC PIPING 





Want underground water distribu- 
tion lines that are not subject to elec- 
trolytic corrosion and are immune 
to rot and bacterial attack? Then 


use Supplex piping that’s the 
advice of the manufacturers of a 
polyethylene pipe that can be used 
as a substitute for metal piping. 
Supplex plastic pipe is said to be 
low in cost, easy to install, and light- 
weight. The piping may be used at 
temperatures from 50 degrees below 
zero to 125 above. It is said to retain 
its flexibility at very low temperatures 
and it is not damaged by freezing. In 
addition, it is highly resistant to acids 
and alkalis as well as other corrosive 
chemicals. Because of the pipe’s ex- 
tremely smooth inner bore, it is 
claimed that algae and lime deposits 
cannot adhere to the inner walls. 
Its flexibility and easy workability 
see picture above) are said to cut 
installation time for such items as jet 
and submersible pumps and under- 
ground water distribution lines. The 
pipe, which is manufactured in 800 
foot lengths can be laid with only 
one fitting, thus reducing the numbe1 
of fittings ordinarily required with 
metal pipe systems. Supplex piping 
is available in sizes from '% inch 


to 2 inches in diameter. 





Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


[] JOH-El—Stud Hammer 


[] JOH-E2—Sealing Compound 
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[] JOH-F3—Plastic Piping 
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| New Maintenance Paodunla : 
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The preparation and care of grounds is the major job of the spring season 
just arrived. The new products selected below, therefore, are all items aimed 
at helping to make the maintenance of grounds easier, faster, and more eff- 
cient. Of the three items, one is for grounds preparation, one for seeding and 


fertilizing, and one for cutting 
sprout as a result of good lawn care. 


JOH-E4—FOUR-IN-ONE RAKE 





Preparing large areas of ground 
for planting can be a tedious and 
time-consuming job .. . but not with 
Tiller Rake—a landscape tool that 
is said to perform four operations in 
one without the use of other tools. 

Attached to the rear of a tractor. 
the device scarifies and aereates badly 
rutted and compacted land. It also 
levels, grades, and rakes the area into 
a finished seed bed in the same opera- 
tion. Substantial savings in tractor 
operations are claimed and, since no 
hand raking is necessary, there is an 
added saving in man hours. 

In addition to preparing lawn 
areas, the Tiller Rake also spreads 
gravel, renovates fire lanes, and re- 
conditions parking lots and ball fields. 

Smaller models of the landscaping 
tool, for use in narrow and confined 
areas, are available from the manu- 
facturer. 


JOH-E5—LAWN SPREADER 
Never too much, never too little 
that’s the story of spreading seed, fer- 
tilizer, or weed control materials the 
Broadcast Lawn Spreader way. The 
newly developed mechanized grounds 
device is said to be able to do its job 
more accurately and from five to 10 
times faster than is possible with con- 

ventional methods. 
Designed like a golf cart 


see pic- 
ture right) , 


a set of gears driven by 
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’ 


the luxuriant 


it is hoped) grass that will 


the wheels of the cart 
spinning device that throws out th 
material that has gone into the hop- 


activates a 


per to the front and sides in a cres- 
cent-shaped Depending 
upon the weight of the material and 
the speed with which the operator 
pushes the cart, 


patter n. 


the spinner can 
throw out a swath of material from 
59 to 10 feet in width. A gauge located 
on the side of the hopper can be set 
to control the rate of spread 


varying 
anywhere r 


from Y2 pound to 15 
pounds per square inch—thus insur- 
ing constant uniformity. In this way 
burning and streaking of lawns 
caused by too much or too little fer- 
tilizer—is avoided, it is claimed. A 
convenient cutoff control also insures 
against burns. 

The 
make it possible to apply materials 
such as dry granular herbicides, soil 
insecticides, and bluegrass seed, all 
of which are spread at very low 
rates. 

The hopper, which holds 24 cubic 
feet or 5 gallons of material, is said 
to be easy to fill and empty and its 
smooth sides make it easy to clean. 
The lawn spreader, including the 


agitator and spread gauge 





hopper and spinner, is made of heavy 


valvanized steel. The frame is of 


heavy and the 
The device is fin- 
throughout in durable baked 


Six- or 8-inch wheels ar 


tubular steel 
gears are die cast 
ished 
enamel 

available 


gauge 


JOH-E6—POWER SCYTHE 


> 

om 
The pictured 
equipped with the set of wicked-look- 
ing teeth, is called the Monarc/ 
Power Scythe. Its just what is need- 
make short work of rough, 


hard-to-cut growths. And, the claim 
is, the scythe is designed especially 





device above 


ed to 


for cutting on sloping ground and 
rugged terrain 

According to the manufacturers 
a self-leveling spring and the swivel 
action of the cutting bar allows the 
machine to automatically and accu- 
rately follow ground 
gardless of the deflection of the 
wheels. In addition, a 24 horsepower 


contours, re- 


engine is said to provide full power 
and ease of handling over bumpy 
or hilly areas. 

Depending upon the size of the 
cutter bar that is installed, the Mon- 
arch Power Scythe can cut either a 
+2-inch or 34-inch swath. Knife clips 
on the cutting bar are easily adjust- 
able, it is claimed, with the result 
that accurate settings and high effi- 
ciency are maintained for 
riods of time. 


long pe- 
A “finger-tip” clutcl 
disengages belts for 
instant stopping. 

Other features: a streamlined fen- 
der covering all working parts so that 
weeds do not become tangled in the 
mechanism, handlebars that are ad- 
justable; a set of 16-inch solid rub- 
ber wheels that are self-cleaning 

Machine parts are guaranteed by 
the manufacturer for one year: en- 
gine parts for 90 days 


control engine 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A10—RESEARCH ANALYST 

An economic research analyst is need- 
ed for a three-year project in Philadel- 
phia. Salary: $5500. Study centers on 
investment in existing housing, condi- 
tions of ownership, hoaschold expendi- 
tures, and development of models of 
municipal expenditures related to varied 
improvement goals in_ specific areas. 
Candidates should have a degree in eco- 
nomics and several years’ research ex- 
perience in planning, housing, or some 
related field. Write: Dick Kosobud, 
Evaluation Project, 720 Penn Square 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Al1—URBAN RENEWAL 

I'wo positions are open on an urban 
renewal team that operates under the 
auspices of Southern Illinois University 
in communities over a wide area. 


Community consultant. Salary: $5500 
and up, depending on qualifications. De- 
sire man, 25 to 30 years old, with ex- 
perience in working with neighborhood 
groups to promote better housing and 
communites. Should be familiar with 
minimum housing standards laws, urban 
renewal programs, and community facil- 
ities improvement problems. 


Planner-architect. Salary open. To work 
on neighborhood analysis, renewal, com- 
munity replanning, community facilities 
improvements, industrial site location, 
and other related fields. 

Applicants should write: Richard Pos- 
ton, Department of Community Devel- 
opment, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 
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Al12—PLANNERS ‘ 
The City of San Diego has available 
three planning positions: 


Asseciate Planner—salary to $7392 pe1 
year. B.A. degree is required plus two 
years of professional city or 
planning experience. 


regional 


Assistant Planner—salary to $6384 per 
year. Degree is required plus one year 
of professional city or regional planning 
experience. 


Junior Planner—salary to $5520 per 
year. Degree in planning required. No 
experience necessary. 

Apply: City Civil Service, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 


A1l13—PLANNING DIRECTOR 

The city of Wheeling, West Virginia is 
looking for a planning director to con- 
tinue the development of the city’s mas- 
ter plan, now about 75 per cent com- 
pleted. A degree in planning plus four 
years of experience, preferably on the 
municipal level, is required. Salary: 
$7500 to $8500 depending upon qualifi- 
cations. Apply: Mr. Wade Kepner, 
Chairman, Wheeling Planning Commis- 
sion, 1308 Chapline Street, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 


Al14—PLANNING DIRECTOR 

The position of planning director is 
available with the Regional Commission 
of Stark County, Ohio. Salary: from 
$10,000 to $12,000 per year, depending 
upon education and experience. Apply: 
Mr. Harry O. Gray, 301 Cleveland Ave- 
nue, SW, Canton 2, Ohio. 


STATE NEWS 


Cont:nued from page 174 


get approval of voters before setting 
up an urban renewal agency. 


Those anxious to see results in 


Kansas’ first city rebuilding project 
see February JourNaL, page 56 
are urging passage of a bill that 
would permit Kansas City to issue 
general obligation bonds for urban 
renewal without a referendum. 


Something for the little ones. A 
measure designed to enable small 
North Carolina communities to par- 
ticipate in the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration’s Section 701 planning 
assistance program is before the state 
legislature. 

Opportunities offered to larger 
cities by the Oklahoma renewal en- 
abling law enacted in 1955 may be 
extended to all communities in the 
state; slated for presentation to the 
legislature is a proposal that would 
strike out the “cities having a popu- 
lation of not less than 255.000” 
phrase from the 1955 law. 


Coordination through consolida- 
tion. In ///inois, legislation reported- 
ly is being drafted that would permit 
cities, if they so elect, to combine 
functions of conservation boards, 
land clearance commissions, and 
other bodies connected with urban 
renewal activities into one agency. 
At present, state law provides for 
separate agencies. 
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